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criticise its consolidated fund, which is a larger 


quickly gathered, bright, {dirty, enterprising; 
border life knows well this picture. There 
have been a hundred such blossoms; they 
rise and they set, sometimes they last and be- 
come permanent. Evans now, in a degree, is 
one of the latter. I was in this infant town of 
shops, houses, saloons and dance-halls for some 
weeks, and for the want of books and newspa- 
pers studied its political economy, particularly 
in reference to its finances. I have never for- 
gotten its lesson. At the time referred to the 
business was mostly local. I learned by close 
observation and inquiry that the amount of cur- 
rency that run that place was not far from $500 ; 
sometimes it swelled to $550, then ran down to 
$450. Ihad some in my wallet, which I did 
not intend to use there, and, of course, did not 
include in the above sum of that town’s cur- 
rency. This floating money was as regular as 
the tide. As day closed and evening’s sable 
mantle shaded the scene, the population gath- 
ered in the saloons, and before the night had 
wholly passed away cards, keno and rum had 


What is Money? 
BY “*SsHADOWS.” 


We hear a great deal of talk of irredeemable 
currency, said Mr. Moresoul to Moneybag, but 

there is no sense or truth in the statement made. 
} Who wants the greenbacks ever to be paid if 
their fluency or currency is a benefit, or a ne- 
cessity? Why not turn your eyes to England and 


promise than this government ever owed, and 
no one ever expects it to be paid; it is not likely 
it ever will be paid; it is a loan in perpetuity— 
an irredeemable IO U. In a word, England 
borrows money, gives its irredeemable promise ; 
the people open their purses and are satisfied 
with the lowest rate cf interest, and there is no 
room for foreign capital to lend a helping hand. 
When an Englishman wants this irredeemable 
“ITO U” paid he sells it and finds a ready 
market. In our active nation, doing a large 
business on smaller means, it borrows on time, 
agrees to pay in twenty years, more or less. 




















human rights—and he who accepts less than this 
is the enemy of his country.” As I stood there, 
book and picture, cathedral and stately portrait, 
statue and vase, faded away, and I saw the bowed 
form of the noble champion, and heard again only 
the plaintive voice, ‘‘O, if my bill was only passed, 
thenI should seek rest. My work would then be 
finished and I could rest.” But he has gone, and 
an inscrutable Providence had not vouchsafed to 
him the crowning work. He died without the bor- 
ders of that promised land, but he lived long 
enough and successfully enough to see the capital, 
where his tootsteps had been dogged, and where 
faithful friends had covered him with revolvers 
daily, without his knowledge, consecrated to 
freedom. He saw the slave-pen disappear and 
the magnificent school-house bearing his name 
rise above the noble city. He lived to present 
a negro for admission to that court which went 
out of its way to deny the negro’s right to a 
common humanity. He lived ?ong enough to 
welcome the negro to the army as a laborer, and 
then as a soldier, and, finally, taking away his 
musket, to give him a ballot. Once more, and 
the wave dashed higher—he welcomed him to the 
Senate and seated him in the chair of an arch- 
rebel. He lived to see Hayti and Liberia recog- 
nized, arbitration’a fact, the resolution of cen- 
sure rescinded; and he waited only for the com- 


In clover-fields, and autumn drops her leaves 

In placid pools and flings them to the blast; 

When winter’s crystals sparkle on the sunlit 
trees; 

In twilights and starlights, at noon or eventide, 

With a spirit’s mighty strength I claim thee; 
with a soul’s 

Strong yearning hold thee ; in my heart’s warmth 
enfold thee. 

Pursue thy way; but when the circling years 

Or ages drift thee near my path, with one 

Quick flash of welding our two lives will meet 

And intertwine. I send you no farewells, 


For kindred hearts know not good-byes. 
E. M. 





Life-Leaves. 
Perfect stillness reigns; the surging crowd 


| 


us; we follow the bright track, convoy the be- 
loved, and see them pass to those ready to re- 
ceive them. We get glimpses of the heavenly 
abode, pluck from the trailing vines, and return 
with immortality guaranteed. The gates are 
open, and ladders like fire-escapes are hence- 
forth set against our spiritual dwellings. It is 
well with us all, and the divine and the human 
clasp us as never before. We have experi- 
enced a beatitude, and the charm thereof shall 
never Cease. Aye, more; it will not only help 
us to a perfected course, but will reach to 
others and set stars in their firmament. We 
come to accept our cup as the Father offers, 
and drink it quickly or sparingly as he decrees. 
Motives pure, he will square the rest, and so 
inspire us with his measures that we shall say, 
unhesitatingly, ‘“Thy will be done!” 














which, a few hours since, threaded our streets, ! 
has dispersed, and each found a pook wherein 
to recuperate his weary frame; the orator has 
left the platform, and is supplanted by vacancy ; 


- NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The estimated population of Boston, based 
on assessors’ returns, is 357,254. This includes 


Rains blossoms fromjher trees, and summer sings | catch the whisperings; a moist mantle envelops | a tent to be given me at his heddquarters, but 


during my brief stay I never saw him except at 
dinner, which was as short as it was frugal. 
Hardly a word was spoken. I remember that 
one day one of the staff spoke of an attack to 
be made at the mouth of a river, and said that 
the bar at low tide had sixteen feet of water on it. 
Grant raised his head. ‘Eighteen feet,” said he, 
and everybody held his tongue. When I was 
ready to depart I gave notice the day before, as 
the rule was. That day, after dinner, the Gen- 
eral, who usually retired at once to his tent, did 
me the honor to ask me to take a short walk with 
him. It was almost evening, in the month of 
January. ‘You brought mea letter from Sum- 
ner,” said he. ‘I don’t concern myself with 
politics, but they say in the newspapers that I 
belong to the Democratic party. You may say 
to Sumner that I am, before everything, the 
servant of the Union and government; that for 
his friends, and especially for him, I have no 
feeling but esteem. He does his work in the 














How? By borrowing again to meet our ‘‘ ma- gathered on deposit all the money of the town; 
turing consols” — practically getting an exten- | the proprietors and pool holders in turn paid it 
There is but very little difference between | to the boarding-houses and store-keepers for 


sion. 


our national debt and that of Eagland. Eng- | supplies, who in turn, as the day wore away, 
land does not pretend to pay the principal; we | distributedto human nature ia its variety for all 
pretend to, and rob Peter to pay Paul to do it; | sorts of work done, or promises or payments of 
or that is the way the future looks. It is a) yesterday’s shorts, to be again condensed in the 
matter of interest, not of principal; all that| saloons, and in the same way distributed. A 
is wanted or expected is the interest promised; | close observer could at any time during the 
the nation th.: is able and willing to pay its | twenty-four hours spot the bulk of it, or its tidal 
interest makes no false promise, whether it goes | wave. If an “irregularity” occurred, such, for 
through the form of paying as we do, or will, | instance, as $125, or one-fourth of the currency 
-or of never paying, as is the English mode. of the place, be detained in some one’s pocket, 

But, says Moneybag, an interest-paying gov- | perhaps by a debauch, or an accident, or a row, 
ernment debt is one thing, and a greenback | the town felt it at once, and there was a diffi. 
pretending to be money is another. Is it? says | culty in ‘moving the crops.” The wheels of 
Moresoul; ‘‘not much.’ Both represent money | trade once were badly blocked, and there was a 
that the government owes. Issuing the green- | panic, and I bridged it over by using my re- 
backs or legal tenders is a step towards plac- | serves and gathering them in again in a day or 
ing our debt among our own people; and| two when the returns came and confidence had 
been restored ! 

Now what had that aggregated circulating 
medium of about $500—loose capital we may 
call it—to do with the wealth of that town? 
Just nothing at all. It bore no relation to it, 
did not represent it, only greased its movement. 
Now, for all the purposes of the trade or activi- 
ties of that town within itself.and neighborhood, 
Peter Piilsbury’s promise (he was a wealthy 
drover and ranch man), his I O U, would have 
passed current, and answered every purpose of 
money ; so the town might have issued ‘‘chips,” 
like a faro-bank, and it would have answered for 
money, and it would not have affected prices a 
bit. Outside of that town, the product of that 
town would have to adjust balances, but in the 
town Pillsbury’s I O U’s, or the town chips, 
would have been practical money, and the sa- 
loon would have been the practical clearing- 
house tu adjust the day’s operations. 

Two points are suggested by this record, viz. : 
why should interest be charged for the use of 
that money, be it money, I O U’s, or chips, ex- 
cept for the risk and cost, which, in the general 
And why 


I see no reason why the government should 
not give legal tenders in exchange for govern- 
ment bonds if any holder desires it, thus reduc- 
ing interest. If the $400,000,000 iegal tenders 
now out were @ bonded debt, instead of distri- 
buted into currency, our people would be taxed 
to pay the interest; the people get their interest 
on it in the currency form, in having so much the 
less to pay on the bonded debt. It isas broad as 
it is long. The legal-tender currency is a debt 
of the nation, a part of the national liability ; 
just as much an irredeemable *‘I OU” as an 
English consol is, and no more; and we might 
say as our own bonded debt is, for this genera- 
tion will not see it paid except by renewal, and 
be, perhaps, then both a blessing and a perpet- 
uity. 

The point here is, Can the country, and will 
the country, pay the interest promised or due? 
Then redemption is of no consequence; people 
do not want the principal if they are sure of the 
interest; and it is of no consequence how much 
or how little of such a debt is issued in the form 
of currency; and what the people hold in the 


The summer sang throughout the smiling land; 
The robin called from far-off hedgerows sweet 


Their leafy nests ; the air was rich with fragrance ; 
The far dim aisles stretched in and out 
Lured me on to where the glimmering waters 


In that fair land I walked and dreamed. 
It seeemed that, as through outer realms I 


Cleaving my way with weary wing along 

The course of dim and not yet risen worlds, 

I met with souls who sad and voiceless sped, 
Nor fixed their wandering glances as they 


Until, between the soulless stars, from out 
The twilight of the place there gleamed, half- 


Upon my loaging sight a little soul! 


ing of civil rights, and the coming of that day, 
towards which his gaze was ever directed, when 
the ploughshare of war should drip no more 
with blood; when neither gibbet nor proscrip- 
tion should curtail the rights of the meanest nor 
take the life of the basest; when the races of 
our varied nationality should dwell together in 
mutual harmony and protection, each striving 
to dare most for the honor and safety of their 
common country. Oh, Federal and Confeder- 
ate, negro and Saxon, was not this the record of 
a noble life? 
‘*Yea, let all good things await 
Him who.cares not to be great 
But as he saves or serves the state; 
The path of duty was the way to glory.” 
**Such was he; his work was done; 
But while the races of mankind endure 

Let his great example stand 

Colossal, seen of every land; 


Till in all lands, through all human story, 
The path of duty be the way to glory.” 





A Lost Ideal. 


—— 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Where roses laughed in glad surprise from out 


Among the pines; and vistas soft with flecking 
shadows 


danced. 


swept, : 


t 


passed ; 


hid, 


—fruits, iced drinks and creams—and trundled 
them home; hand-organs have slipped from 
aching backs, and little tamborinists have crept 
to their corners; not a torpedo, squib or shout- 
ing boy is heard; the balloons have collapsed, 
and are snugly quartered; rain vetoed the pyro- 
technic display and chased the multitude to 
friendly coverts; groves which resounded with 
eloquence, singing and greetings are once more 
abandoned to feathery tribes; busy housewives 
have turned their keys, and only exceptional 
ones await the recreant and disabled who have 


And keep the soldier firm, the statesman pure, | failed to keep mastery over themselves. The 
whirling jubilee has ended. 


anxiety has filled teachers, scholars and parents ! 
The prizes are won, and thousands have left 
books and city and gone for long-anticipated 
recreation. 
haps, con their disappointed hopes and nerve 
for another combat. 
and applauded; the defeated, whether from in- 
attention, temperament, less fortunate organ- 
ism, ill-health or family pressure, disappear and 
suffer in silence. 


burnings retire behind the curtain. 


scripts which fall into the waste-basket keep in 
the rear. 


cannot compass their object continue unknown. 
The fine statue and the beautiful painting are 
patent to all eyes; the faulty bust and imma- 


merely for stepping-stones. 
cian is an elder brother or sister, and credits the 
race; 
doomed to at least temporary mortification. 
The electric preacher, who has ever the fitting 
word for the time and place, is courted and 


the few open stores, temptingly arranged, are 
closed; actors and actresses have removed their 
tinsel and sought needed repose; hucksters of 
every grade have gathered their surplus wares 


Throughout the late school-exhibitions what 


Many must tarry behind, and, per- 


The victors are prominent 


Success ever advances to the front; heart- 
The favor- 
te author is heralded; the owners of manu- 


The inventor, with a gift to his race, 
8 prominent, while the scores who labor on and 


ure representation lumber the studio, and serve 
The grand musi- 


the mediocre is waved outward, and 


arrested them by reciting the familiar line, 


and saved the tree by a speech. 


movals of Department clerks in Washington: 


retained, and who had just been admitted to the 
bar, was so impressed with the destitute condi- 
tion of another clerk who was discharged, and 
who had a large family, that he said to Auditor 
French: ‘‘Put this poor fellow back upon your 
roll and discharge me, for I have only to care 
for myself, and have no one depending on me.” 
His request wus granted. 


persons who think that the world does not move, 
we refer them to the name of S. D. Lecompte 


Charlestown, West Roxbury and Brighton. 
The same territory had, by the census of 1870, a 
population of 292,406. 

There is said to be one dwelling-house in Bos- 
ton valued at $330,000; eleven valued respect- 
ively at $175,000, $173,000, $163,000, $148,000, 
$146,000, $145,000, $141,000, $130,000, $127,- 
000, $125,000, $119,000, two at $115,000, one 
ut $101,000, and four at $100,000. 

Says an exchange paper: ‘‘Fellows who 
send stamped copies of newspapers addressed 
personally to some one’on the editorial statf of 
a journal and forget or neglect to mark what 
article they wish specially seen, are the cause 
of much profanity—or rather would be if edit- 
ors swore. The journalist takes no delight in 
searching through the columns of a newspaper 
he has seen days before, fur the stamped copies 
are always late.” 

Among the trees in the Capitol grounds, 
Washington, which were blown down by a tor- 
nado Sunday week the beautiful silver-poplar 
that has long been known as the ‘‘Sumner tree.” 
Mr. Sumner greatly admired this tree, and as 
the gardeners were once about to cut it down 


‘‘Woodman, spare that tree.” It is said that 
Mr. Sumner immediately went to the Senate 


This story is told of the recent numerous re- 


A clerk in the second auditor's office, who was 


A Kansas newspaper says: ‘‘If there still be 


advertised as freely as his rivals, but made his 


form of circulation, receiving no interest there- | application, would be very small? 


for, is made equitable by paying that much less | s 
of interest on the debt that remains funded. | I 
How any man can look at a government prom- 
ise in the ‘‘legal-tender ” form and then at an 
English consol and say to the former “ rags! ” 
in the light of the latter, is one of the myste- 
ries of, not godliness, rather manliness. 

Should money be intrinsically valuable, or a 
@presentative of value? Money, as I have/s 
said, is a promise to pay; an evidence of in- 
debtedness; a substitute for substance; a con- 
venience for commerce. We might use scripture 
language and say ‘*‘ money is the substance of 
‘things’ hoped for, the evidence of gvods, 
wares and merchandise 
believe in inflation, in irredeemable paper mo- 
ney, as the impression of such terms conveys. 
What this government issues, or would be likely | a 
to issue, would have nothing soft in it; it is 


government, and by your neighbor who will | 


consol is by passing it along. If the whole 


funded form. If the government bonds were | 5 
convertible into currency, and, visa versa, the 
amount converted would always bear a relation 
to commercial necessity. Our government 
should furnish the money of the country, and 
banking should be free; the government should 
supply its promise or unconsolidated fund, or 
currency, which should be the nation’s money. 
I think it would be better that the wealth of the 
country should be the basis of the money of the | 





best 
the | 


gested, but we must grow to that; so the 
circulating medium now is 
The 


basis for a 
national debt, and that is its basis. 


the national banks without 


The currency to-day, even with the extension 


money, and better than any money, this country | 
has ever had before; surer of being paid. At 


government with its credit came to the rescue 


sound money of antecedent days would not, and 1 
could not, have been paid; there was hardly 


value, inflate prices correspondingly ? 
ber this money, or these chips, are not to be 
issued except for value, and to represent the 
value for which they were issued. 
money in the town of Evans, is a convenience 
for commerce. 


lopes could not pay for them from his pile of 
lumber or clothing, of which he had a supply; 
hence money is the medium of exchange. 
thing of universal confidence will answer; the 
use of that exchange should command no inter- 
unseen.” I do not] est beyond cost and risk, and some day will not, 
as we have before said; with regard to confi- 
dence, as long as a specie-paying currency is 


there be better than a U. S. promise, even if, 
redeemable by being received for dues to the like the English consol, it be irredeemable? 
But I am off the track. This little episode of 
gladly take it for his wares, redeemed as the! the town of Evans explains the finances of the 
nation. 
funded debt was converted into currency the | complications are more extensive. 
government is good for it in that form as in its | Evans, as Charles Lamb would say, through a 


you see the nation. 


dently began to have Evans on the brain! 


Richard T. Greener on Charles Sum- 


tinguished alike for his oratory and scholarship, 
. : | recently delivered before tne faculty of the Uni- 
country in a more direct way than the way sug- | versity of South Carolina a eulogy upon our de- 
ceased Senator. 
| cellency the Governor, Judge Wright of the Su- 
: 2 : peak preme Court, Hon. J. K. Jillson, Superintend- 
hitch in the system is the loan of so much to ent of Education, Secretary of State Hayne 
. . i] ’ wo , 
- eee. ff cobras Treasurer Cardozo, and others; and in the audi- 
the people for the benefit of an institution. lence a large number of ladies and gentlemen 

,’ 
: z , 4 and the students generally of the University. 
of it so feared by some, is nearer money, gold! professor (of belles-lettres) Greener prefaced 


: : i rence, Theodore Parker, Webster, Keats, Pym, 
the advent of the war, but tor the tact that this Lord Orford, and Tennyson on the death of the | 


; : “ae : J Iron Duke, each referring to some trait in Mr. 
and made its tender a substitute, the boastec SE EN A ae Se EEG 


wiews of Senator Schurz, and declaring Mr. 


hould any expansion of said currency, money, 
O U’s, or chips, if said currency represents 
Remem- 
Money, the 
The man who has bought in 


’ 
mall lots, of various hunters, twenty-six ante- 


Any- 


n abstraction, and must ever be, what can 


The principle is the same, though the 
Look at 


olar microscope, in its financial aspect, and 
se 


Moneybag went away thoughtfully; he evi- 





ner. 
This young colored graduate of Harvard, dis- 


On the platform were his Ex- 


1is eulogy with various quotations from Ter- 


j 


He then ana- 
yzed the services of Mr. Sumner, opposing the 







twenty-five cents in the dollar of specie imthe (ci nor to have been equally an idealist, « 
4 s } ? 

- sae nee asa = % ohh, Hoe teen ener ee statesman and a scholar. Each of these he 

getting it; but for that-war ets ts every )ank ‘elaborated by copious extracts, points of fact 

ayas bankrupt. There was wealth in the country, | snd comparison, maintaining in an able manner 

gvods, wares, merchandise; sacrificing it, the | all of these positions. His personal recollec- 

bills might have been redeemed. There is wealth | tions of the Senator were exceedingly pertinent 


So fair, so wistful, with such tender eyes, 
Whose pleading look my soul did melt within me, 
And drew me on with rapturous longing. 

The fair young soul my spirit’s-shielding warmth 
I flung about, and to my heart I clasped 

The sunny head—-my child, my love, my star! 
The vision fled and dropt me gently down 

To sad realities. A memory now 

But faintly outlined on the mind. But see! 
What fairer picture glides across the scene? 
Sing loud, my robins, ’mid the gladsome fields, 
And float in silver light, ye summer clouds, 
And softly sigh along the hills, my free, 

Fresh winds, and gaily nod, ye frolic flowers, 
For joy has claimed my heart and filled my life! 
Once more I dream, but khang my dreams 

On the fair thought of her. That shadowy 
child 

Amid the gloaming of the worlds I found, 

And yet found not! That Psyche sweet 

I welcome now in dreams made real. Her eyes 
Of starry depth and meanings grand smile up 
At me with shy half-glances. Her tresses fair 
In tangled masses float; her face, oft wistful, 
Bespeaks a woman’s tender longing, linked 


With the frank grace of childhood. Her merry 
smile 

Lit up my heart with sunshine. . Her voice, low- 
toned, 


Would linger oft in mellow cadence o’er 

The stately verse or singing sweet of poet; 
The tender voice of her I loved, so proud, so sad, 
So full of a grand soul’s prisoned fire! 

As daisies poise with airy grace and gaze 
Surprised and glad for all the sunniness 

Of earth, so looked she out on life; her faee 
The fairest blossom in the radiant fields 

Ot my life’s morning. My sweet, my fair, 

My tender, true! Thou badst me not to fear. 
‘‘Here, take this hand,” thou saidst, ‘‘and hold 


it close 

In thy warm, loving grasp, my strong, brave 
love, 

My tender heart! Have thou no fears. Nor 
time 


Nor space can ever break the bonds which bind 
Us soul-to-soul. Though little tried by time 
And wrong, the chain is strong. I will be true; 
I ne’er could lose myself so but your love could 
find. 

Oh, love, once thine none others can I be!” 
The lost ideals of the heart, where have they 
fled? 


The soul sits among 
Material life floats by 


Beneath cannot assail those calm, still heights. | ; 








now; and as that actual wealth was, or would and interesting; especially those of the number | 


The charm is, we carry this with us to our} 
In those eternal years that stretch before my feet necessary tasks, and they are better done for 
Shall I not find them? 
Th’ eternities. 


honored; he stirs an audience as by magic, and 
pours out words which burn and thoughts which 
impress; he is like match to tinder; he lights 
up his hearers, and they comprehend as, it may 
be, never before; his methods are incisive, and 
he makes straight lines; or, if he round an argu- 
ment, he so connects his links that the curve is 
hardly perceptible, and he bears his listeners so 
skillfully along that they reach the goal together 
—and the way is so plain! The prosy speaker 
may be ever so good, but he irritates, displeases, 
blunts the faculties and engenders torpor to its 
fullest extent. 

There is always a converse side. How at in- 
tervals we long for a journey, and strain every 
nerve to second the impulse! We may realize 
more than our expectation; drink to the brim; 
and, although untold revelations are before us, 
still we inwardly exclaim Enough! and resume 
with alacrity the steadying poise of our daily 
occupation. We covet a novel so highly- 
wrought and powerfully-conceived that while 
we read we forget the ordinary hum-drum; but 
at last our outstretched wings contract, and we 
cheerfully pick up our pack and trudge on with 
quickened pace and added contentment. The 
child is all excitement and entertains many 
within its little sphere; but soon its head and 
hands drop, and it gladly leans upon the doat- | 
ing mother, who carefully encircles her charge. 
The prommtent belle is the observed of all ob- 
servers; she is graceful in motion and brilliant 
in repartee; she is the queen of the ball and 
the envy of hundreds. Thoroughly fatigued, 
how she sickens of sight, sense and sound; how 
vain are her trappings; how she rejoices to cast 
them off, and sink with slight preparation upon 
the inviting couch! 

At every point we are reminded of limitation ; 
so far and no farther; we can endure only so 
much, whether of pleasure or pain. Nature 
**scotches” her wheels, as did the boy in the 
story, and suggests relays in our steep ascents. 
We must slacken our bow; take up something 
else, and get equilibrium through variety. Saw- 
ing wood is play to the lawyer whose head is 
snapping with briefs. So is any household ex- 
ercise to one who has sat for hours at desk or 
needle. The arts are delights to those freighted 
with a round of cares. We lose ourselves in 
foliage, figures, plaster, cadences. We occupy 


| 


the halo which we are able to spread over them. | riat officer to dinner, and causes him an attack 


There is poetry in the most obtuse.. 
As clouds below the mountain tops; the storms | acts are always applauded because they touch 


Heroic 


nidden chords which buc seldom vibrate. They | 


an ideal world, and are steeped in refreshment. | 


attached to the call for a Republican district 
convention to nominate a Congressman for this 
district, and remind them that this is the same 
Judge Lecompte for whom Lecompton was 
named, and the very mention of whose name, 
less than twenty years ago, caused a shudder 
everywhere in the free States. Heis one of the 
pleasantest-looking old gentlemen imaginable. 
It may also serve to strengthen their faith in 
progress to know that Gen. Stringfellow isa 
member in good standing of the Republican 
party.” 

The Packards are a thrifty and well-stocked 
race. Abel Packard, who settled at Cumming- 
ton, Mass., 100 years ago, has now posterity of 
over 350, scattered in fifteen States of the Union. 
This Abel Packard was a great-grandson of 
Samuel Packard, who settled in Plymouth eight- 
een years after the landing of the Pilgrims in 
1620; and he is supposed to be the ancestor of 
all the Packards in this country; and his pos- 
terity is estimated to have multiplied, in the 236 
years, beyond 50,000. He had twelve children, 
all of whom had families. Several of his sons 
were soldiers in King Philip’s war, and aided ir 
the pursuit and conquest of that celebrated In- 
dian chief at Mt. Hope in 1676. 

Chicago, like Boston a short time ago, is com- 
plaining of its fire department. A recent cor- 
respondent says: ‘‘Our fire department is not 
well-managed, nor has it ever been. Political 
favorites have been promoted over good men, 
and ward-caucuses determine who shall protect 
our properties. The worst feature of a recent 
fire is the authoritative statement that a number 
of firemen helped themselves to new pairs of 
boots. They left their work and fitted them- 
selves with new brogans. When accused of the 
theft, the men had nothing to say in extenuation 
of their crmme. The matter was brought to the 
notice of the Board of Fire Commissioners, and 
there it has rested for over a month. Alder- 
men and other local politicians are opposed to 
having their friends tried on such ‘flimsy pre- 
text,’ and it seems if the board dare not give 
the matter a thorough, honest investigation.” 


The late Marshal Concha was thus described, 
a few days before his death, by a London Times 


correspondent :— 

I{appily, it seems that Marshal Concha in- 
spires an extraordinary terror in every one. 
| He wants everything done well, and looks after 
everything himself. He asks a doctor to break- 
fast and pumps him thoroughly as to the minu- 
tie of his arrangements. He asks acommissa- 








of indigestion by cross-questioning. He has a 
way of showing young officers what they should 
do by telling them what he used to do when he 
was young. Concha is decidedly a nuisance to 








have been, a denter resort—could not have been 


of distinguished men he had met at his house. | y 


otherwise—why may it not be so now? There 7. defended his course on the battle-flag reso- | 
never was a day, hour or minute since the year lutions, and spoke of his love for books, rare | 
one of this century that we had a specie-paying and curious; his paintings and engravings. All 


currency except in the fact that three-fourths of 
the people hold their promises while the one- | 
fourth gathers; but whenever an 
arises of a general disposition to demand pay- | 
ment the ‘banks go under, and always will. | 


world to redeem the promises of the civilized | generous and aspiring of all races. 
| mournfully through its disordered rooms, even | The soul has infinite reach. 
: | then confused with the preparations for pack- | 
redemption; and the world speculates on that | ing and removal. — P 


world; and there is no necessity for any such 


these were touched upon delicately and elo- 


The conclusion of the eulogy was as follows :— | 


| 


The mind builds round the loved an ideal fair 
ot wholly false; perchance the promise grand, 
The premonition strange of what will be 
Fulfilled in some far sphere. But human loss 
And imperfection sweeps across our sky; 

We mourn a lost ideal. In all the world 
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ROS TB que ntly, the I rofessor oustaining amply the high | We may not find what we have held so close 
Bency | reputation which he carried to South Carolina. | 


And poured our life upon. If we can mount 
The heights of life perchance the soul can graep 


| I stood, a few weeks ago, in that deserted : ini 
There is not money enough in the civilized) mansion in Washington Sutera sm. walk 6 the | Again that fair idea, and, as storms that touch 


I wandered | 


There was not a painting, a 


fact, presuming only now-and-then a man wants | vase, astatuette, nora souvenir, with which I was 


specie. 
Now let us not be fools and think, because we | 
have a ‘promise to pay” of one dollar of a 


which is only a gold dollar because a majority | 
of our neighbors are indifferent and keep the | 


** rag” instead. 


| ington dedicated to freedom! 


How much had he planned for his recovery as 


he whirled over the broad avenues of the Wash- 


How kindly and 


! 


How often from that 
specie-paying bank, that we have a gold dollar; | doorway had I accompanied him during the pe- | 
| riod of his convalescence, one short year before! We still are kindred souls. 


Us not, all imperfections seem. 

We turn 

Within its portals and touch the inner spheres 
Of being. The actual fades. We truly live. 


| not familiar. The well-known busts, the clock, A dream dreampt out—a lost ideal? Ah, no! 

with its cuckoo call, the Senatorial desk and va- 

‘cant chair, all recalled the magnificent form of | 
their departed master. 


I do not yet surrender faith. I had 
| Not strength to hold you, dear; ‘twas not my 
fate. 
| The one quick 
| thought 


| Can flash from mind to mind. Across the space 


Presuming that no legal tenders will be issued genially he used to greet the soldiers at Arling- | My spirit’s touch can reach and fold 
by the government without value received, and ton, and how proudly would he point to the glo- 


that the value received will not be stolen, I see { 


no reason for any alarm or cry of inflation, | 


| rious dome of the Capitol, seen from the heights 


of Georgetown, as we slowly descended, after a 
long drive, saying the city had never seemed so 


You close and warm. When inmost laws have 


| given 
| No accident of life can take away. 


whether the amount be $400,000,000 or $1,000,- beautiful, so worthy the name of the capital, as | I know thy spirit’s longing. I hear 
000,000. No more will be demanded than can | since freedom had ransomed it! Six months be- | Thy strong soul’s earnest cry amid life’s wastes. 


be made useful and profitable. 
But, Mr. Moneybag, I see you are in a hurry; 


fore I had sat in that very chair and saw his 
flaming indignation at the rumor that the colored 
representatives were about to desert him on the 


Thou gaidst farewell, but canst not break 
Thine own soul part from part. Thou art 


so am I; but let me tell you a story which ex- | field of batthe—such were his words—being wil- | Not changed to me, albeit life has brought 


plains the money system. 
to take a microscopic view of a subject for the | 
sake of clairvoyance. I was once, said More- | 


soul, in the town of Evans; that town was a_ his smile of satisfactionafter our representatives Laid round me. 
had spoken. I recall his pleasure at the resolu- | 


dhossom on the prairie midway between Chey- , 
enne and Denver. It was to bea station on the | 
branch railroad between those two frontier cities. | 
Evans, at this time, was about two months old. | 
It had then, built and building, about a hundred 
houses, and a population of teamsters, gamblers, 
speculators, traders and lumbermen numbering 
a few hundred; a heterogeneous population, 


Sometimes it is wise | ling to surrender the school clause in the civil- | Thee other ties. 


rights bill. With what conscious pride I bade 
him be not alarmed, for every representative 
from South Carolina would do his duty. I saw 


tion in favor of civil rights sent him by the 
South Carolina Legislature. 

Here, once during his slow recovery, when 
almost bent double with pain, he said, rising and 
straining himself up to the old Senatorial height : 
“I have been accused of imperialism and cen- 
tralization. I am proud of pleading guilty to 
the charge. I am in favor of centralization. 


Fulfill thy destiny ; 

| Be thine utmost. I wait serene and glad 
Above the desolation bleak thy loss 

The silent chambers of thy 

heart 

, Must ever open to me, and my heart's cry 

| Bring full response. I cannot lose thee. 

, Thou art forevermore in all my joys; 

| Thy voice thrills through all speech and song ; 

the fair 


1 | Perception of thy soul goes ever by my side. 


am in favor of imperialism—the imperialism of | All seasons speak of thee. When May 


exist, and are for use. 
stages and changes! How eager are we to 
press from one to the other! We see no pit- 
falls, and so fear not the evils sure to lurk be- 
side us. Thanks to the gossamer veil, we are 
urged on and made to play our part. 

How grateful are we for the tiny infant! It 
buds and promises a blossom, but fate decrees 
otherwise; it exhales before us, but not without 
some sign which reaches to our depths. 
son blooms into manhood, and disease keeps 
pace. He is the perfection of our plans, when 
lo! he speaks as if in prophecy, and we are 
assuaged spite of the wrench. The daughter, 
too, ripens, and is the fairest roze upon our 
bush. A cold, a chill, disarms her, and in a 
few weeks she is called hence. Somehow the 
force of the blow is broken. Her gratitude, 
resignation, self-possession, astonish and fortify 
us; it is not wholly obscure. Mothers are re- 


in the nests. Seemingly the brooding bird 
keeps watch, for her young are fed like the 
ravens, and thrive spite of wind and weather. 
The father goes aloft, and we discover no dvor 
of escape forthe survivors. It is not so; latent 
faculties unfold in .the wife, and, by hook and 
crook, she steers her boat and rounds into 
larger proportions. She is more than she ever 
dreamed, and glints from afar prove that her 
helper is near, and impresses her with much 
that is best to be done. We watch the ebbing 
lives of our dear ones, and think How can we 
spare them? We cling to them with vital 
grasp, and exclaim, in our agony, Spare, oh, 
spare them! 
sake, but the Comforter is nigh. 
upon the troubled waters, and they are calm. 


ishes. Physical infirmity welcomes deliver- 





In a long life how many any subordinate who does not do his duty prop- 


The | 


moved from helpless families, leaving wee ones | 


They, too, would sojourn for our 
He breathes 


He makes the road plain, and the doubt van- 


ance, and the upturned gaze prefigures glories 
and recognitions beyond. Finally, we also 


| erly, and hence every one dreads his presence. 
| In this respect he is quite an exception to the 
| rule of Spanish generals. He seems to me to 

treat a common soldier with more kindness than 
he does an officer. He never gives any notice 
when he intends departing, nor, once he is on 
the march, does he give any hint where he is 

oing or what he intends to do, and every per- 
son round him takes good care not to put the 
question. 

The Independent boldly enunciates this her- 
esy: ‘‘The Christian Intelligencer has discov- 
ered a preacher who speaks of the story of the 
Garden of Eden as a ‘parable,’ and wonders 
why he did not call it a myth at once, making 
it the text of an attack on skepticism in the 
| pulpit. A little inquiry would prove to the 
| editor that this heresy is not so rare as he 
‘thinks. Not a few of the moss earnest and 
faithful preachers and Christian scholars in this 
vicinity believe the story to be a fable, an alle- 
gory, a myth, or something not exactly histori- 
| cal. We doubt not that. if the editor of the 
| Intelligencer would start the inquiry at the next 
ministerial meeting he attends, How many of 
those present believe in the actual historical 
character of the earlier chapters of Genesis? he 
would be surprised at the result. And then let 
| him pursue his inquiries among the professors 
of Old Testament exegesis in our orthodox the- 
ological seminaries. He might learn, first, that 
rationalism has made more inroads than he 
thought; and, second, that such rationalists 
may be very earnest believers in the Christian 
system of doctrine and faithful in the work of 
an evangelist.” 

M. Auguste Laugel, a Frenchman who visit- 
ed this country during the war, has written an 
article on Senator Sumner for the Rerue des 
Deuz Mondes, in which he speaks as follows 
of Gen. Grant, to whom he took a letter of in- 
troduction from Mr. Sumner :— 





Senate; I am doing mine, as well as I can, here; 
and I hope we shall soon be in Richmond.” 





DRAMATIC NOTES. 


IN GENERAL. 
It is just one hundred and ninety-three years 
since professional ballet ladies were first seen 
on the Paris stage. ‘Till then ballet girls were 
men masked as women. 
The Chicago correspondent of the New York 
Times narrates this funny story of competition 
in the ‘‘variety business” in that city : ‘Leonard 
Grover—he was once an operatic manager of 
some standing—has, for several months, been 
managing the Adelphi, of this city, a theater in 
which a higher order of variety entertainments 
has been maintained. [is success, financially | t 
and otherwise, attracted the attention of Eastern | t 
managers, and John Stetson of Boston, and Josh 
Hart of Broadway, New York, determined to 
visit Chicago for the purpose of taking in some 
of those same greenbacks which were supposed 
to be enriching Mr. Grover. They were de- 
sirous of carrying off his prestige and recover 
their own losses by diverting patronage from 
his entertainment to their own. 


general conflict appeared inevitable. A vast 
amount of advertising was done all around, and 


ed with fancifully-colored posters describing the 
particular attractions of eachshow. Meanwhile | , 
all the leading variety managers in the country 
flocked to Chicago to witness the struggle, and 
profit by what they saw. With the three best 
companies in the country, Chicago had the best | ; 
variety talent extant. The famous Jackleys, 
Billy Rice, the Reynolds Brothers, the Con- 


tholomew, Gus Williams, the Nelson Family, 
Luke Schoolcratt and Ada Richmond with Stet- 
son; Harrigan and Hart, the Foy sisters, John- 
ny Wild, and Mackin and Wilson with Josh 
Hart. John Stetson had the Academy of 
Music, Josh Hart occupicd Myers’s Opera- 
house, and Grover was at the Adelphi. The 
material was about evenly divided, but Grover 
had the best of the arrangement. He not only 


8 
t 


house easy of access by giving free omnibus t 


rides to and from the Adelphi. By Tnursday 
night the Boston manager lost all hope. He 
had been out-generaled, and he decided to haul 
off as early as possible. He never expected 
that he would have to come to Chicago to learn 
how to run a variety show; but this was a fact 
which he candidly acknowledged. He said: ‘I 
have learned something; but, thank goodness, 
Josh Hart has lost more thanI have.’ Stetson 
was to have played two weeks in the Academy, 
and then a week at Hooley’s. He left for Bos- 
ton last Sunday afternoon. Mr. Hart’s week 
was also a disastrous one. Houses were misera- 
ble, and the performers were disgusted. Josh 
said that Chicago is a bankrupt town, with no 
appreciation for a good variety show, and went 
back to Gotham.” 





LITERATURE. 

The Repository gives a fine steel engraving 
of Rev. J. G. Bartholomew in its July number, 
with also many papers of interest and amuse- 
ment for the home circle. 

The Penn Monthly, for July, contains articles 
on ‘Religion and the State,” and ‘‘Reciprocity 
with Canada.” A good engraving of John Ed- 
gar Thomson is the first thing that greets the 
eye, and is a pleasant feature. 

The Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Yearly 
Meeting of Progressive Friends is published in 
pamphlet, and has short essays of great interest. 
The Progressive Friends are fully awake to the 
practical questions of the day. 

Mr. C. A. Faxon has issued a revised edition 
of his Jllustrated Handbook of Travel, which 
last year obtained such popularity. It is surely 
one of the most complete and sensible compila- 
tions of the kind—without pretension, but with 
the very information one wants.—Boston, 82 
Washington street. 

A. Wiliams & Co. send us Sunshine and 
Shadow, by Mrs. C. J. Newby, from the Peter- 
sons’ press. It is a story of London life and 
English rural scenery. Marriages and the giv- 
ing in marriage abound, and there is a wicked 
and plotting woman in the affair. If not sensa- 
tional, it is entertaining. 

James R. Osgood & Co.’s edition of Jules 
Verne’s romances, Doctor Ox and Other Sto- 
ries, is presented in the handsome 16mo., red- 
edge form which is so convenient, neat and pop- 
ular. George M. Towle is the translator; and 
the text reads as smoothly as though done orig- 
Of course it is succulent and 


invigorating in its humor and extravagance. 
Emerson Bennett literally revels in the sensa- 
tional and emotional in The Orphan’s Trial, or 
Alone in a Great City, which the Petersons of 
Philadelphia have published, and the New Eng- 
land News Co. have forwarded to us. The 
scenes are laid in New York city, which fact, 
with the title, are sufficient to foreshadow the 
quality of the work. But guilt and crime meet 
with deserved retribution ! 

Harper & Brothers have reproduced another 
volume of Chapman & Hall’s admirable original 
English household @lition of Dickens’s works, 
being Barnaby Rudge, one of the most vividly 
startling of all of Dickens's compositions. J. 


them full-page, and all creditable. Those who 
want to know about the Gordon riots can have 
no better history than is contained in this story. 
—A. Williams & Co. 

The Living Link, James DeMille’s new story, 
which has been running for some months in 


the house of Longmans & Co., London. 


works are from the pen of George Francis 
Armstrong, M.A., author of Ugone, also a 
tragedy. 
each of the succeeding volumes seems to sur- 
pass its predecessors in continuity of style and 
general power of conception, though none offer 
passzges of greater strength and poetic resonance 


from incident, but are purely delineations and 
portrayals of character drawn with thoughtful 
study and scholarly skill. 
modern classics these works seem destined to 
hold high rank and be universally valued. 


wise little paper on spelling, which recommends 
All was ar-/ that, the art of spelling being chiefly learned 
ranged with the utmost good feeling, and a through the eye, and every error tending to con- 
fusion, greater progress would be ensured by 
giving up oral spelling from memory entirely, 
every dead-wall and fence in the city was adorn- substituting oral spelling with the book open, 
and also writing from the book. The objection 


recitation is admitted as valid only so far as 
spelling is to be regarded as a game in per- 
centage. 


We are rejoiced to see the fact noticed and the 
game ignored by the Teacher, and would also 
stantine Pantomime Company, and Hall the| . ypmitthat there be plenty of incorrect copy- 
banjoist, were at the Adelphi; Maffitt and Bar- ing and careless blunders, even with the open 
book before the child, tor necessary marking. 

! 


of fifteen papers by Rev. Canon Charles Kings- 
ley, which he entitles Health and Education. 
Several of these are lectures, delivered for 


ing manner so well associated with the style of 


Two Breaths, The Tree of Knowledge, Nausicaa 
in London, or the Lower Education of Woman, 
The Air-Mothers, Thrift, The Study of Natural 


upon you, mother,” song, words by J. W. Car- 
hart, music by J. P. Webster; ‘‘ Rosabella,” | 
song, words by George Peter, music by John 


nally 19 English. L. C. Elson, music by C. Pinsuti; ‘‘ Love in 


i gi ty-fe illustrations, many of | 
ee ee ee See ee | and their drawings represent every phase of 


| ists, and others— The Reading Club and Handy 

Speaker, No. 1, being selections in prose and 
poetry, edited by George M. Baker, and The 
Columbian Speaker, consisting of choice and 
animated pieces for declamation and reading, 
selected. and adapted by Loomis J. Campbell 
and Oren Root, Jr. They are attractively pre- 
sented, and excellent taste is shown in the com- 
pilations. 

The July number of the Mew England Medi- 
cal Gazette has a summary of the doings of the 
American Institute of Homeopathy at their last 
annual meeting in June, at Niagara Falls, to- 
gether with much other matter, chiefly of pro- 
fessional interest. This includes further com- 
ments on Dr. Burness’s attempt to bag home- 


opathy for use in his own (allopathic) camp— 
the ruse being to leave the name of the plun- 
dered article behind. 
haps, however, he carries his booty where the 
need is so great that attempts to identify it as 
the property of Samuel Hahnemann will not be 
frantic.—Boston, Otis Clapp & Son. 


Subtle, indeed! Per- 


The Tragedy of Israet forms a series of three 


volumes, of which Part 1, King Saul, and Part 
1l., King David, have already appeared, from 


Mr. D. A. Wasson in Germany. --- X. 


me 
GERMAN CRITICISM OF AMERICA—THE CRIT- 
ICs CRITICISED—NATIONAL HABITS AND 
CUSTOMS — A CURIOUS ILLUSTRATION OF 
GERMAN LIBERTY — AMERICAN BOYS AR- 
RAIGNED FOR VIOLATING A CHURCH HOL- 
IDAY—AMERICAN WRITERS AND SCHOLARS 
IN GERMANY. 
{Correspondence of the Daily Advertiser. | 
Sturreart, June 14, 1874. 

Some of the German papers, some of the best, 
too, are unfortunate in their American corre- 
spondence. The Allgemeine Zeitung, for ex- 
ample, of which I am a constant reader, is an 
admirable journal, conducted in a spirit of fine 
liberality and‘dealing learnedly and thoughtfully 
with a great variety of topics, literary, political, 
philosophical, scientific, antiquarian, religious; 
but its American correspondence, emanating, of 
course, from Germans settled in America, is a 
blot upon its pages. The constant aim of these 
writers is to disparage the native population and 
to exalt the Germanimmigrants. The former 
are depicted as all prohibitionists and yet all 
drunkards, as superstitious Sabbatarians, puri- 
tanic pedants and bigots, as somber, fanatical, 
covetous, corrupt; the latter appear as repre- 
senting the spirit of a millennial civilization. A 
little of this one could disregard; but when there 
come from Chicago, Washington, San Fran- 
cisco, a succession of such representations ; 
when everything discreditable to the country is 





These 


Ugone is a work of great merit, but 


han some that occur in Ugone. From the na- 
ure of the subject these dramas borrow nothing 


As contributions to 


The Massachusetts Teacher, for July, has a 


hat this would be no ¢es¢ by which to mark the 


Our public school-system is already 
ittle more than one eternal game in percentage. 


The Messrs. Appleton have printed in a hand- 
ome volume of over four hundred pages a series 


pecial occasions. All are full of pregnant 
hought, presented in the attractive and glow- 


he gifted author. The Science of Health, The 


History, On Bi-Geology, Heroism, Superstition, 
Science, Grots and Groves, George Buchanan 
the Scholar, Rondelet the Huguenot Naturalist, 
and Versalius the Anatomist, are the themes 
which have claimed Mr. Kingsley’s attention—a 
rich list of fruitful topics, it must be confessed. 
—Noyes, Holmes & Co. 

A volume of more than the average value is 
Physiology for Practical Use—which title hap- 
pily indicates the merits of a series of papers by 
Dr. James Hinton of London, which, with an 
introduction by Prof. E. L. Youmans, the Messrs. 
Appleton & Co., of New York, have presented 
ina substantial volume. It claims to treat the 
subject from the point of practical usefulness, 
and in a manner to leave an impression on the 
mind that shall be of value in subsequent years 
among intelligent people, who are now sadly 
at fault in their general knowledge of this 
science. The brain, the ear, the eye, smell, 
taste, digestion, the skin, corpulence, the sense 
of touch, pain, respiration, colds, influenza, 
headache, sleep, sleeplessness, ventilation, the 
liver, the action of alcohol, muscular motion, 
occupation, training, and gymnastics, are each 
treated in a lucid and familiar manner, and the 
text illustrated by numerous drawings. The 
chapter on alcohol is a valuable exposition. 
Taken as a whole, the volume is one of the 
most acceptable that has appeared for a long 
while.—Noyes, Holmes & Co. 


New Music.—We take up a generous packet 
from Oliver Ditson & Co., and find ‘‘Cool wind, 
sweet wind,” song, by Miss Caroline O'Grady ; 
“‘The Little Stars,” song, words by F. M. Thorp, 
music by J. E. Magruder; ‘‘Jubilate Deo,” for 
bass, tenor, soprano and contralto singers, by 
G.S. Gordon; ‘‘The Magic Spell,” song, words 
by E. L. Blanchard, music by W. C. Levy; 
“The Brook and the Wave,” song, words by 
Longfellow, music by J. L. Molloy; ‘ Carrie 
Dee,” song, words and music by Ilarry Percy ; 
“Don’t Forget Me,” song, words by Helen M. 
Burnside, music by C. Pinsuti; ‘‘Adieu, dear 
Home,” ballad, words by Richard Bennett, mu- 
sic by Edwin Christie; ‘‘My Heart’s best Love,” 
song and chorus, words by George Cooper, 
music by W. H. Brockway; ‘‘I’m looking dpwa 


Daniel; ‘*Love thou?” duet, English words by 


Youth,” song from ‘‘Genevieve de Brabant,” 
music by H. B. Farnie; ‘‘Variations in A-flat,” 
for organ, by A. Hesse, and ‘‘May Blossoms,” 
mazurka brillante, by F. Boscovitz—all extra 
meritorious. 


We have received in one package the Aldine 
for May, June and July; and thus have at one 
glance the superb elegance and attractive vari- 
ety of the illustrations of this choice drawing- 
room serial combined with its entertaining, in- 
structive and typographically-beautiful letter- 
press. The artists represented are John S. 
Davis, J. D. Woodward, Deiker, J. M. Burfield, 
John A. Hows, Thomas Moran, Maffei, Specht, 
A. Parton, David Neal and J. O. Davidson, 


subject attractive to the man of genius who 
portrays in oils. Nature, animals, fish, still- 
life, all are most bountifully and vividly pre- 
sented, furnishing a gallery of charming pic- 
tures that are a constant delight and an inspiring 
study. With these go charming essays, sweet 





Harper's Magazine, has been published by the 


L. Sheppard, as one of their select novels. It 
is full of power and graphic delineation, but 
cannot be called a pleasant story, though the 
plots and surprises will well repay a perusal 
just to detect the skill and observation of the 
author.—A. Wiiliams & Co. 

The Unitarian Review and Religious Maga- 
zine has met with a seemingly irreparable loss 
in the death of its able editor, Rev. Charles 
Lowe. The July number was nearly ready at 
the time of his sudden demise, and is therefore 
of his preparation. We have but faint hope 
that another man as able can be found who is 
also sufficiently Unitarian. The Review and 
Magazine has our sincere sympathy in its be- 
reavement and best wishes for its future. 

Lee & Shepard publish two little volumes of 








Gen. Grant is cold and silent; he had ordered 


great convenience for reading circles, elocution- 


firm in boards, with all the illustrations of W. 


| poems, pleasant stories, and robust sketches, 
| from such writers as Annie Herbert, Kate Put- 
|nam Osgvod, Henry Morford, J. L. Mayer, A. 
| H. Cady, L. M. Blinn, S. F. Hopkins, F. R. 
Marvin, Fenno Douglass, Paul H. Hayne, Belle 
| White, Fuller Walker, F. A. Porter, Clara F. 
| Guernsey, Elizabeth Akers Allen, E. A. Wis- 
well, A. H. Leonowens, Chandos Fulton, Emily 
E. Ford, James G. Clark, Thos. E. Garrett, 
Lucy E. Guernsey, J. C. O'Kelly, Earl Marble, 
W. W. Bailey, H. G. Rowe, M. V. Victor, H. 
M. Wright, and the editor, forming a coterie of 
talented writers seldom found united in any 
periodical, each of whom has something to say, 
and who says it with grace and wit. For a de- 
lightful household attraction, suggestive of taste 
and culture, no periodical can surpass, if it 
equals, the Aldine.—James Sutton & Co., New 
York; Boston agent, A. H. Roffe, 11 Bromfield 


paraded, and everything honorable suppressed; 
when, moreover, all bounds of truth are exe 
ceeded, and the bad made worse than it is, then 
one gets out of patience. I admit that the Ger- 
mans in America have grounds of complaint, 
and do not wonder that they are irritated. Will 
the Daily Advertiser allow me, committing only 
myself, to state briefly and plainly the griev- 

ance? 

Mahomet was the first prohibitionist. The 
recent atte. npt to take a text from the Koran and 
force it into the creed of Christendom is re- 

garded by our German citizens as a blunder 

from the sanitary point of view, and as tyranni- 

cal from that-of politics. ‘They feel no call to 

become Mahometans; and why should they? 
Beer, cider, ale and wine are positively health- 

ful, if pure and not heavy. That is simply a 
settled fact that ought no longer to be in dis- 
pute. Wine, even the lightest, should be taken 
only at table, or with food, never upon an empty 
stomach; beer or ale is wholesome also as a 
beverage to quench thirst, strengthening to the 

stomach, soothing to the nerves and yet a tonic. 

It should never be drunk standing and ata gulp; 

one should sit and sip it as he would a cup of 
coffee. ‘Taken thus, these light, cool, invigorat- 

ing drinks are, out of all question, healthful, and 

the substitution of them among the Americans 

for some part of that ocean of hot tea and cof- 

fee which the nation imbibes would do much to 

prevent indigestion and thereby to prevent that 

morbid craving of the stomach tor which so 

many seek a relief in fiery stimulants. The di- 

gestion of these Germans is amazing. They 
eat often at late hours, and of food that would 

defy all the powers of an American stomach, 

yet dyspepsia is almost an unknown evil. The 

secret is an open one for him who has an open 

eye. The same means, again, which invigorates 

their health, making them from age to age heirs 

of strong stomachs and steady nerves, is worth 
more as a preventive of drunkenness than any 

possible prohibitory law would be, though there 

were forty thousand constables to a State, a Dr. 

Miner in every pulpit, anda Wendell Phillips on 

every platform. The Germans, then, see a sys- 

tematic attempt to deprive them by legal vio- 

lence of what is at once a wholesome food, a 
customary enjoyment and a safeguard against 
drunkenness ; and if they think such action op- 

pressive who could expect them to think other- 

wise? 

Secondly, the Germans complain that they 

are compelled by law to observe the Sunday in 

the American way. They have their doctrine 

of the day, which is that of the Christian church, 

in their native country; they land upon our 

shores, finda church with a different doctrine, and 

find, moreover, that they are compelled to con- 

form to it by the civil law. Assume, now, that the 
American doctrine is theologically the right one ; 

that the Sunday is in our sense holy time; that 

its observance as such is matter of religious 

duty; and that those who fail at this point com- 
mit a sin for which they will surely be punished 

hereafter; is it, however, the business of the 
state to enforce religious dutieg, as such! Is it 

the business of the state to decide between dif- 
ferent theological conceptions, espouse one as 
against another, and bring the strong arm of the 
law to its support? Here isa distinction between 
what is right as theological doctrine, and what is 
right as an exercise of civil authority, which our 
people too commonly overlook. So long as the 
Germans rest from labor, do not disturb the 
civil order, do nothing but what is innocent from 

the purely civil point of view, the common- 
wealth should hold them as citizens guiltless, 

however heretical otherwise their conception 

and use of the day may be. Undoubtedly our 
laws go further and contemplate the legal en- 
forcement of the Sunday as a religious day. 

The German citizens cannot understand this. 

What they have been taught from youth up, and 
by Christian teachers, to regard as innocent be- 

fore God and man is found to be prohibited by 
law, and prohibited beyond dispute, on theolog- 
ical grounds; and this, too, in the very country 
they have come to expecting to find a perfect 
separation of church and state. They are of- 

fended, irritated—quite without grounds, shall 
we say? ° 

But, however one may think that the Germans 
have been too much meddled with, the corre- 
spondents in question are no less to be con- 

demned as coxcombs that wish to give them- 

selves importance in the eyes of their country- 
men at home by playing the righteous censor of 
American narrow-mindedness and demoraliza- 
tion; and there is no doubt that in this country 
they make an impression. Let me give an 
instance or two of the style of misrepresentation 
in which these gentry deai. After the city 
election in Chicago one of them wrote to stig- 
matize the native Americans as without excep- 
tion Puritanic Sabbatarians and fanatical prohi- 
bitionists, against whom, he said, the Germans 
had entered the field and single-handed beaten 
them at the polls. In an American journal I 
saw that the council chosen consisted of seven- 
teen Irish, fourteen German and ten native citi- 
zens. When the inflation bill had passed Con- 
gress the Washington scribbler hurried off a 
letter making the most of that disgraceful event, 
of course without any candid recognition of the 
better sense which had fought it so faithfully. 
Here, however, the fejlow had truth to go upon, 
and one could only hang the head. But it was 
said without an «f or but that the President fa- 
vored the bill, and that his signature to it had 
been fully determined upon. After the veto he 
wrote again, and, instead of taking back this 
statement and making fair acknowledgments, 
he did not once allude to the subject, but went 
off upon American bigotry and fanaticism, 
American hatred of the Germans, etc. He 
represented himself meantime as a great man, 
as having issued a circular address to the Ger- 
man citizens, laid before them a comprehen- 
sive plan of reformation, and invited them to 
save the country from native misunderstanding 
and misrule. One of his fine reformatory prop- 
ositions was that every constituency should have 
a right to recall its representative in Congress 
at pleasure. As if we had not enough of pick- 
thank legislation already ! 

But the San Francisco man is the most dan- 
gerous of the three. He is a clever writer, 
ready with statistics and specific statements, 
with a keen eye for the sore places, skillful at a 
touch upon the raw. He does not brag, keeps 
his personality well back, assumes the role of 
moralist, and paints political corruption and so- 
cial demoralization in America with the hand 
of an artist. That there is too much ground for 
his censure is as undeniable as it is lamentable. 
But he paints only the shadows, paints these 
black, and spreads them over the entire canvas. 
In arecent letter he begins pleasantly by styling 
the American ‘‘a bastard nation.” All young 
girls in America flirt, he says. All American 
boys (Knaben,-boys under fourteen at the old- 
est) smoke, chew tobacco, dtink whiskey and 
indulge habitually ‘in drunken’ carousal. The 
life of the American youth of grown man is de- 
picted as ‘‘one repeated drink, drink, from 
morning to night; for,” he says, ‘‘the meeting 
of a friend, a transaction in business, the ex- 
pressions of joy or pain, must end with a glass 
of spirit (spiritus, distilled liquor), until the 
man is accustomed to it, and an ever stronger 
dose leads him tothe grave.” This is not said 
of San Francisco in particular, but of America 
in general, as all the rest is, and without one 
syllable of modification, without one hint that 
it is less than the universa! practice. The 
American, he tells his readers here, ‘‘regards 
a glass of whiskey as the best means against 
every evil and every care; it is his panacea and 
his elixir of life.” Again, no hint of an ex- 
ception. ‘ ‘‘In almost all American cities,” the 
astonished German learns, ‘there is a grog- 
shop to every one hundred inhabitants !” 

Now the Germans are in some respects supe- 
rior, while in other respects behind, that part 
of America which I am acquainted with. There 
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or the like, but e@ek rather to know what is 


thought by the professors, 


the publicists, the 
lars in politics and economics. Here Robert 
- Mohl ote look forward.to a time when ‘‘it 


will be wholly inconceivable how a law: should 
ever be passed without statistical preparation 
in advance, without systematic parliamentary 


inquiry, 


or without a hearing, even though 


against the advice of persons specially qualified 


by study (Sach verstandigen).” 


In Austria the 


financial crash has occasioned a systematic 


study of economical conditions, and of the means 
of holding them under wholesome correction, 
in which the men whose lives are given to such 
studies are respectfully called into consulta- 
tion. This spirit is not wholly that of the om- 
niscient ignorance which in our country pro- 
poses paper inflation as a cure for a similar 
financial depression, and which substitutes for 


thoughtful consultation with scholars @ flux of 


‘‘motions” which are to statesmanlike sugges- 
tion what the game of cats’-cradle is to New- 
ton’s mathematics. In some respects, again, 
there is more liberty in Germany than in Ameri- 
ca, despite the form of government. After the 
death of David Frederick Strauss, the preacher 
at the principal church in Stuttgart came out 
with a sermon in which the great heretic was 
severely denounced. The professors in the 
Polytechnic Institute, which is supported by the 
city, united in signing and publishing a vigor- 
ous protest against this invective, as unjust to 
the memory of a sincere, learned and devoted 
inquirer, who, right or wrong in particulars, 
had been nobly true to his vocation as a scholar; 
aud they did so without at all endangering their 
positions. Your readers will judge whether 
such a freedom would be tolerated in America. 
That, then, the Germans possess special, im- 
portant, even enviable, superiorities—and more 
might be said to this point—I am far from de- 
nying. Something, meantime, may be said on 
the other side. The kingdom of Wiirtemburg 
contains about the same number of inhabitants 
as the State of Massachusetts. Comparing, 
now, these two communities, I should say that 
Wiirtemburg has the better discipline and Massa- 
chusetts the better stuff. There is in the New 
England man—and I single out New England 
only to give my statement the exact limits of 
my knowledge—a something fine, a touch of 
chivalry and nobility, which I miss here. The 
old Puritans, blame their narrow rigidity and 
religious quixotism as one justly may, were of 
nature’s noblemen, really noble men; and with 
their limitations something also ot their, ideal 
spirit has come down to their posterity. Here— 
but I must postpone details to another letter, as 
this is becoming too long. But I beg room for 
one or two particulars, which may tend to show 
that bigotry and ignorant conceit are not ex- 
clusively American, 

Thursday, the 14th of May, was a church 
holiday. The beer-shops were crowded, the 
streets full, every man taking his pastime after 
hisown pleasure. Now it happened that three 
young Americans had been engaged in building 
a boat or scow, in which to make a voyage 
down the rivers Neckar and Rhine, my son one 
of them, and indeed master-workman as well as 
inventor of the enterprise. The job was nearly 
finished, but they were very enthusiastic over 
their work, and could think of no pleasure so 
great as that of contemplating it, and putting 
final touches. ‘They accordingly betook them- 
selves to the shop which had been hired for the 
purpose, and went to pottering and chattering, 
enjoying themselves hugely. Surely there was 
not in all Stuttgart that day a more innocent 
pleasure than theirs—and meantime, talk as 
German correspondents may of the corruption 
of American youth, I challenge all Germany, 
and ten more Germanys if there were such, to 
produce three more spotless, more modest, 
pure-minded and high-minded young men than 
just these. Now it happened that one of the 
Stuttgart workingmen, a smith by trade, had 
seenthem enter the shop. Ile came and scowled 
in upon them, saw what they were at, and ran 
for the police. The policeman hurried back 
with him and asked them how they dared work 
ona church day—a ‘Sunday,” he persisted in 
calling it, though it was Thursday. Astonished, 
they told him they were only amusing them- 
selves, and did not dream that it was unlawful. 
No, he answered, they were working, and must 
cease instantly. They did so, but this was not 
enough; he took their names, and next day 
served upon them a notice to appear before the 
police commissioner; they went on Saturday, 
and were duly fined. Now, here was no ques- 
tion of a needed day of rest; to a mere church 
day borrowed from Roman Catholic tradition, 
the labor of the people was sacrificed; and 
though these youth were not working in the 
proper sense of the law, yet they were not en- 
tertaining themselves in any known German 
fashion, and so must be at work. Well, I make 
no fuss over the matter. Every people has its 


customs, its spec liberalities, its special limi- | 
tations; I take them fairly together, leaving it | wealth. 


to peasants and provincials at once to canonize 
their own littleness and be intolerant towards 
those of everybody else. The Wiirtemburgers 
are magnanimous in their way—of at least the 
governmentis so. At the Art Academy my son 
has the instruction of a professor who is not 
merely a teacher, but a masterly painter and 
artist, and in the first rank among masters; and 
he pays—four dollars a year, and even this only 
for making fires and sweeping, the tuition being 
free, and the fuel furnished along with the rest. 
This is generous, and when the youth meets 
the king upon the sidewalk he would willingly 
take off his hat by way of acknowledgment— 
for it is the king's institution—without having 
the royal ‘‘stove-pipe” punctually removed in 
return, as, however, it always is. I don’t carp, 
but it seems to me that the German correspon- 
dents might howl a little less about the Ameri- 
can Sunday while they have such week-day 
**Sundays” at home. 

Again, there is perhaps among the higher 
class of Germans as little of ignorant conceit as 
among any people, but there is conceit here also, 
conceited undervaluing of others, too, and it is 
sometimes ignorant. I talked the other day 
with a German, a university man, very much 
accomplished, master of seven languages, ete. 
He was severe upon the poverty of American 
Well, it is comparatively poor. 
More. works representing: grave thought and 
learned study are issued in Germany in one 
year than in Ameriza in ten, or perhaps in twen- 
ty. On the other hand, we have both prose and 
poetry which, if there is not a great deal of it, 
may take rank, to say the least, with anything 
that is coming out in the German language. 
This, however, my interlocutor was far from 
supposing to be the case. 
est writer?” he asked; ‘whom do you place 
first ?” 
allowed the first rank.” “Emerson!” and he 
shrugged his shoulders with an expression of 
extreme contempt. Longfellow he named as 
our best. 
touches,” he said—‘‘ but Emerson!” I men- 
tioned that Mr. Emerson was thought well of in 
Great Britain, having been invited to become a 
candidate for the position of lord rector of Glas- 
gow University. He became attentive. ‘An 


staying too long. 


something of cat in the Catos; that there is ig- 


not like the country, leave it and then say your 
say. If you stay, because, on the whole, vou 


home and the rights of citizenship. If all is 
not as it should be, and it certainly is not, help 
to make it better; fight your fight like men; hit 
your hardest, and knock the wind out of quack- 
ery, moral or political; but do not sneak off to 
tell malignant tales out of school. America 
must work out her own salvation, and will do it, 
I trust. 8 

the world to blunder and learn from experience 
or from you. We Saxon-Puritan Americans 
have our flaws, and do not always see the cracks 
in our own heads; but we tike a fair fight to the 
face, and no foul play behind the back. 


hour before. Probably the reader is by this 
time looking at his watch, too, and indeed lam 
Good-night, then! But, hat 
in hand at the door, I turn to say that America 
is not all creation; that our good intentions do’ 
too often make war upon good sense; that our 
politics are “‘rather mixed,” as Artemus Ward 
saidof spiritism ; that the pranks of some grown- 
up urchins in Congress are not edifying to the 
sober mind; that we can, and must, do better; 
but also that those who throw stones at us do 
not live in stone-proof houses; that there is 


norant undervaluing of others in Europe, in 
Germany, also; that there is bigotry in the 
world besides Puritan bigotry; and that Ger- 
mans naturalized in America might do better 
than continually write abroad to make ill-opin- 
ion of the country. Meine Herren! if you do 


can do best there, feel yourselves put upon your 
honor with respect to those who give you a 


Give her some scope with the rest of 


bankrupt act, above referred to, except while 
suspended by the bankrupt act of 1841—for 
leas than a year—such a law had existed in Mas- 
sachusetts. The original act passed in 1838 
had been from time to time amended by the 
Legislature—the amendments in all instances 
being designed to remedy defects developed in 
the practical working of the original law; and 
the statutes of Massachusetts had so far devel- 
oped what may be called a system of bank- 
ruptey, and an expeditious and inexpensive 
mode of carrying out the systems, that the in- 
solvent law of Massachusetts was taken by the 
persons having in charge the original draft of 
the bankrupt law as the foundation of the sys- 
tem of bankruptcy and mode of procedure 
enacted by that law. 

All the leading provisions of the bankrupt 
law of 1867 are copied directly from the in- 
solvent laws of Massachusetts then in force. 
{t was with great difficulty the law was passed 
through Congress in 1867, and nothing but the 
irresistible pressure of the multitudes through- 
out the country who had been rendered hope- 
lessly insolvent by the financial disturbances 
incident to the outbreak, progress and close of 
the war of the rebellion, could have induced 
members of Congress to vote for its passage. 
As it was, it was once defeated in the House 
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Massachusetts Politics. 
Calculations are already being made as to the 
chances and combinations in the political field 
the coming fall. One “slate” that has been 
made up has Alexander H. Rice of Boston for 
Governor, Dawes for Senator, and Talbot for 
Congress, in place of Judge Hoar. This ar- 
rangement has been devised on the supposition 
that Gov. Talbot would like to go to Congress. 
But he would not. It has no charms for him. 
Indeed he makes bold to declare that he could 
have gone to Congress long ago, had he wished. 
So that programme does not seem likely to be 
carried out. Dawes is likely to be made Sena- 
tor, for it is understood Gov. Washburn desires 
it, and, besides, as he will not again sit in the 
House, the people do not wish to loose his ex- 
perience as a legislator and his unquestioned 
ability. 

Who shall be Governor is the main question. 


Gen. Butler. If he does not run, despite the 
clamor about the veto of the prohibitory law 
repeal we think Gov. Talbot stands the best 
chance. We have never doubted the majority 
of the people of this State sympathize with the 
prohibitory law. Gov. Talbot, more than any 
previous executive, is identified with that law. 
Hence he will have the support of all the tem- 
perance organizations, all the moral and retig- 
ious people who make temperance an element 
of godliness, and, moreover, of a great mary 
people who like pluck and independence, which 
they see the Governor has in excellent quantity. 
Those who think the Governor has no friends 
outside the temperance ranks are very much 
mistaken. A first-class business man, an open- 
handed philanthropist, a sterling, constant 
friend, he is beloved by all who have dealings 
with him. It would be unsafe for any one so 
disposed to go among his work-people and 
belittle this honorable manufacturer. A man 
with such adherents, and so identified, is not a 
weak candidate anywhere in Massachusetts. 

It is a little early yet to determine what will 
result in politics this fall in this State. It is to 
be learned what some conspicuous men intend 
todo. That known, other movements will 
shape themselves easily and successfully. Those 
who suppose that Massachusetts is to pass from 
Republican control will be grievously disap- 
pointed. Even with the liquor question the 
main issue, there could not be detached enough 
Republicans from the main column to aid the 
Democracy, though unanimously resolved in 
securing the abolition of the prohibitory law. 
For ourselves we should like just this State is- 
sue, and have the matter satisfactorily deter- 
mined for alltime. Then we could move on, 
annually, to local questions awaiting needed 
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Western Fires. 

Chicago was again visited by a fearful confla- 
gration on Tuesday afternoon and night. The 
fire broke out about 4.30 P. M., to the south of 
the former burnt district, and raged for two 
hours after midnight. The origin of the fire 
was the explosion of material being mixed for 
paint. The wind was blowing strongly. Hun- 
dreds of families are rendered homeless and fifty 
acres of territory are burned over. The esti- 
mated loss is $5,000,000. Among the notable 
buildings destroyed are the First Baptist Church, 
St. James Hotel, Gardner House, Continental 
Hotel, Adelphi Theater, the Postoffice, and 
many others. The area burned over is not so 
large as that laid waste in October, 1871, nor is 
the loss large in comparison with that great fire. 
Fortunately the relief committee appointed for 
the old fire have a large sum of money unex- 
pended, which will be ample for the suffering 
victims. 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin, suffered in like manner 
on the same day—the boundaries of the burnt 
district extending from the Beckwith House to 
its rear, on Division street to Covin, then north- 
east far beyond the city limits, and then almost 
to Lake Winnebago. Six hundred buildings 
were burned, and 3000 people rendered home- 
less. Loss about $1,000,000; insurance, $760,- 
000. 

There is great aptitude to large fires in the 


“Mr. Emerson,” I said, ‘tis commonly | Western cities and towns. They are almost 


invariably built of wood, the first construction 
of the settlements, not yet replaced by stone, 
Thus in Chicago, while of late 
years, prior to the great fire and since, the busi- 
ness center has seen elegant and substantial 
edifices go up, they have been surrounded by a 
fringe of wooden buildings, mere frames, which, 


honor,” added I, *twhich was never to my knowl- ‘on becoming ignited, with a strong wind blowing 


. 


edge done a foreigner before.” He thought the 
Glasgow men would prefer a foreigner to an 
Englishman; ‘‘for,” said he, 
awhile, and found that they looked down upon 
Cambridge and Oxford.” 
significant that some of them do not look down 

upon Mr. Emerson,” answered I, and men- | 
tioned further that Grimm had translated Emer- | 
son's essays into German witha warmly-appre- 

ciative introduction. He now pricked up his | 
ears decidedly. “Grimm! Has Grimm trans- | 
lated him ?” “Certainly.” “Oh, well, I know | 
nothing about Mr. Emerson!” Perhaps he | 
should have thought of that before shrugging 

his shoulders so scornfully. [By the way, the 

King’s private librarian in Stuttgart is a warm | 
admirer of Emerson, and was delighted to meet 
one who knew him.] Next I enquired if he 
knew of George P. Marsh, our minister at the 
Italian court. “‘No, never heard his name.” | 
**Well, Mr. Marsh is an almost encyclopedic | 
scholar, who, taken all in all, could hold his 
own with the best scholars of Germany.” He 
looked incredulous, but did no more shrugging 

and seemed impressed by some details. that fol- 


lowed. Something that he said brought up | 
next the name of Theodore Parker. He had | 
never heard of that remarkable man: Had he 


then heard of Professor Whitney, the Sanscrit 
scholar? Never. ‘ 


had recently been devoted to Whitney in the 
Algemeine Zeitung, wherein he was welcomed 


“IT was there | 


“It is, then, the more | 


in either direction, are likely to extend the fire 
over large areas. An inexorable law that no 
more wooden buildings shall be erected within 
the city limits is the only safety for the future, 
and a strong preservative of the present; for, 
when the wooden buildings are interspersed 
with brick and stone, of course the liability of 
extension of fires will be very much lessened. 


| Oshkosh is a great lumber region—its mills be- 


ing on the shores of Fox river and Winnebago 
lake in vast profusion. Sawdust is not in de- 
mand, as with us, for packing purposes. So, 
when they wish to make new land out there 
they dump into the water of the river and lake 
sawdust. A large border of the city is, there- 
fore, wooden, instead of earthen. Streets are 
laid out in this sawdust soil. When a fire gets 


‘into such a street there is no reason why it 


should not spread. We infer that is a cause of 


| this last extensive conflagration. 





The Bankrupt Law. 


On the 2d of March, 1867, Congress, for the 


neve r. And yet, he was told, two | third time since the adoption of the constitu- 
articles, emanating from an Oriental scholar, tion of the United 


States, by which it is pro 
vided that Congress may establish a uniform 


to the circle of that few in all the world who | 8¥8tem of bankruptcy, enacted a bankrupt law. 
can write clearly, attractively, instructively, | At the date of its passage comparatively very 


upon the topics of Oriental scholarship. 
suggested Johnson's ‘Oriental Religions,” the | 
work at least of a thoughtful and scholarly wri- | 


That few of the States had passed any law, in the 


nature of a bankrupt law, although in quite a 


ter, and the fruit of twenty years’ study, show- "umber some mode had been provided for the 


ing that long-breathed study 
us—though privately, and to go no farther, I 
confess that intellectual scrappiness is not ab- 
solutely unknown on our side the Atlantic. Of 


is found among | relief from their indebtedness of persons who 
| were unable to pay their debts. 
| was almost the only State which then had upon 


Massachusetts 


course, he knew nothing of Johnson. Well, it its statute-book a law providing a mode for the 


began to look as if somebody had thought his relief of insolvent debtors 


nation immeasurably taller than a cer 
nation because somebody had stood only back | 
to the other, and, with such eyes as one has in 


and the equal dis- 


tain other tribution of their estates among all their credi- 


tors, with provisions prohibiting the preference 


the back of the head, had discovered the said | of creditors by the debtor and the acquiring of 


other to be a pigmy. 


against facts. 


: However, the man was, preference by the cred:tor, who had 
: reasonable 
*ngenuous and a gentleman, making no fight a 3 


to believe that the debtor was at the time 


I was now about to bring up my reserves and of such acquisition insolvent, that is, unable to 


charge along the whole 
watch showed that bedt: 


line, but a glance at the | Pay all his debts in full. From the year 1838, 
ime had come half an! continuously, to the date of the passage of the 





This will depend somewhat on the intentions of 


of Representatives by a very decisive vote on 
the very day it was finally p l—a r id 
eration of the vote rejecting the bill obtained 
by the solicitation of what is known as ‘‘the 
lobby,” and then passed by a majority of only 
one vote. 

In Massachusetts, and in most of the Eastern 
States, the law has been well administered, and 
has not been found either expensive or dilatory 
in its execution to such an extent as to make it 
unpopular; and there can be no doubt that the 
country, as a whole, has been vastly benefited 
by its operation. It has been, in a financial 
sense, the salvation of the South. The war 
emancipated the slaves, the bankrupt act eman- 
cipated the masters from the condition of hope- 
less insolvency into which they were thrown by 
the destruction of their property in slaves, and, 
by relieving them from the burden of their debts, 
enabled them to enter at once upon the work of 
reéstablishing again the industries and produc- 
tions of that portion of the country, 80 cssen- 
tial to the commercial prosperity of the whole 
country. 

Early in the last session of Congress it was 
apparent that a large majority of the members 
of the House of Representatives were clamor- 
ous for a repeal of the law, and early a bill 
for its repeal was, without discussion, passed 
through that branch of Congress; and the re- 
peal of the law was only saved by the action of 
the Senate, and by sume amendments to the 
law originating in the Senate, and which were 
adopted and passed to be enacted, after rejec- 
tion by the House, and upon the report of a con- 
ference committee of the two houses. 

Precisely what is the present condition of the 
bankrupt law (as it has come from the revisers 
of the Statutes, and as it shall appear in the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, which 
were enacted on the 27th of June, and by which 
the original Statute of 1867 was repealed), taken 
in connection with the amendatory acts referred 
to, which passed on the same day, and which, 
in all its provisions, refers to the original re- 
pealed act, is a legal connundrum which it will 
take some time and a good deal of judicial wis- 
dom to answer. 








A New Theory of Labor and Wages. 
Gen. Francis A. Walker, of North Brook- 
field, in this State, late of the census bureau, 
and a writer upon social science of exceptional 
ability, delivered an address before the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Amherst College, on 
Wednesday of last week, which is worthy of at- 
tention as a new presentation of the labor and 
wages question. He thinks that the theory of 
the British political-economists—that the circu- 
lating capital of a country constitutes a wages 
fund, out of which labor is paid; that this divi- 
dend is fixed, and, if the number of laborers, or 
divisor, increases, the quotient orthe wages of 
each man must diminish; or if the wage per 
man increases, the number of laborers must be 
reduced—is a fallacy. It has not occurred to 
political economists to put any such limitation 
upon profits. This theory Gen. Walker de- 
clares to be the great obstruction to a right 
philosophy of wages. He attacks it by sweep- 
ing away three sub-assumptions. He declares 
that the laborer is no more paid or supported 
out of a fixed fund than the capitalist; he denies 
that the laborer, especially in this country, has 
no reserve fund of his own, and that he must 
look to his employer for maintenance during 
the processes of production. On the contrary, 
the laborer has property of his own, has at his 
command a wide credit with the trading class, 
and, finally, in a great many industries, gives 
credit to his employer for his wages and is paid 
directly out of the return of production, after 
the staple had been sold into other hands. So 
far, then, from wages being controlled by any 
supposititious fund, they are paid directly out of 
the production as profits are, and should stand 
an equally fair chance with profits to a just di- 
vision of the fruits of the industry. 

The next proposition scrutinized is the as- 
sumption that a rise of wages is virtually lost to 
the wage-receivers on account of the rise in 
prices, and on account of the withdrawal of 
capital from production by reason of the dimin- 
ished profits. This assumption rests upon three 
others, all of which Gen. Walker denies: That 
the wage-receiving class is coéxtensive with the 
laboring-class; that the laborers and labor em- 
ployers constitute atl the consumers ; and that a 
diminunition of profits always occasions a with- 
drawal of capital. He shows, on the contrary, 
that probably the majority of the laborers of 
the world do not receive wages, but in some 
way combine their labor with capital so as to 
entitle them both to wages and to profits. He 
shows that there is also a vast population of the 
world who live neither on wages nor on profits, 
but on the interest of fixed loans, and other 
fixed incomes. If wages rise, this class can't 
help themselves, so that the wage-laborer who 
gets the increase is pretty safe from having the 
burden of it thrown back upon him. Finally, 
he presents some considerations why, if a modi- 
cum was taken out of the pocket of profits and 
placed in the pocket of labor, profits would not 
be killed entirely, and so labor would not be the 
ultimate loser. Capital in that event would be 
more closely and economically administered. 
There would be fewer drunken farmers and in- 
competent managers. They wouldn’t be per- 
mitted to live by rewarding their own incompe- 
tence out of the proceeds of labor. Again, 
there is a necessity of employment resting upon 
capital just as heavily as upon labor. 

As to the question of a fair division of the 
fruits of industry between profits and wages, 
Gen. Walker thinks it would be strange indeed 
if there were such after the legislation of the 
centuries in favor of profits and against wages, 
and passes on to the consideration of the real 
| conditions of this fair and just division, which 
| are, in short, freedom for labor—freedom from 
government interference, freedom from guild 
and trades-union interference, and from every 
bond of ignorance, prejudice and caste. -'The 
| argument closes with a timely exaltation of the 
| influence of moral and otherwise than strictly 
business motives in the solution of problems of 
| political economy. He denies that political 
economy is an unfeeling science, as held by 
Mill, and shows by some entertaining illustra- 
tions what has been effected in this field by 
more or less sentimental considerations. The 
fear of popular odium has restrained the greed 
of landlords in many countries and kept rents 
below the extreme figures which would have 
been justified by the income from the lands. 
The rapid improvement in the condition of Ire- 
land in the past twenty years is not due more to 
legislation than to the universal sympathy 
drawn out by the famine of 1846-7 and the 





As a strict political economist, Gen. Walker 
asks that Jabor shall be respected, and this es- 
pecially for three classes who are under social 
disadvantages—the freedmen, foreigners and 
women. The argument for women disposes at 
once of the sneer of the self-sufficient and su- 
perficial that sympathy for women and efforts to 
aid them in obtaining employment and just 
wages, and in maintaining their social position 
as laborers, are thrown away since “demand 
and supply fix that.” Demand and supply un- 
der the influence of centuries of prejudice and 
degradation do fix it, but ‘nothing that depends 
upon human volition is inexorable.” The whole 
argument is most interesting, but we must con- 
tent ourselves with this abstract. 





The Water-Supply of Chicago. 

A correspondent of the New York Times gives 
a very interesting account of the water system 
of Chicago, particularly of the success of the 
second tunnel from Lake Michigan and its con- 
tinuance across the city to the west side. He 
says the recent completion of the new tunnel 
assures to the city an unlimited supply of the 
purest water in the world. The present water 
system of Chicago is extensive and complete, 
and it seems hardly possible that they can ever 
be deprived of a sufficient quantity of the spark- 
ling fluid for all legitimate uses. The water 
system of Chicago was begun nearly thirty-four 
years ago, on the simplest principles in hydro- 
statics. A small pumping engine, a pipe to the 
lake shore, and a few pine boxes as conduits, 
constituted the beginning of what has since 
proved a triumph of civil engineering. But 
for many years the city was compelled to put 
up with water of the worst kind. The filth and 
animal matter of the river contaminated the 
lake water, extended to the then water-works 
basin, and was pumped out and sent over the 
city to spread disease and death. Filtering pots 
were used by the wealthy; the poor drank the 
foul water and longed for better days. The 
people clamored continually, and the Board of 
Public Works finally acted in the premises. 
The city engineers reported in favor of building 
a tunnel beneath the lake for a distance of two 
miles from shore, and its construction was com- 
menced in March, 1864. The shore entrance 
to this tunnel was made six feet in diameter, and 
tapered down to five feet in a distance of twenty 
feet. The rest of the tunnel was fixed at five 
feet, horizontal diameter, and two inches more, 
vertical. The distance specified was two miles, 
and the capacity of the tunnel was calculated 
to be sufficient for one million inhabitants. 
While the work was progressing from the shore 
end preparations were also making for digging 
from the lake end. After months of toil and 
trouble the ‘‘crib” was a substantial fixture, 
and a cast-iron cylinder consisting of seven sec- 
tions, each nine feet in length and nine fect in- 
ternal diameter, were sunk inside this ‘‘crib.” 
At the required depth digging was begun and 
carried on in a westerly direction, and ceased 
when about 2290 feet of earth had been re- 
moved. ‘The two forces, one working from the 
land end and the other from the crib, were 
brought together on November 30, 1866, when 
it was ascertained that there was only a diver- 
gence of seven and one-half inches out of line, 
a very remarkable circumstance in view of all 
the difficulties. On the 26th of December the 
last brick was laid, the work was inspected and 
accepted by the city, and on the 8th of March, 
1867, the fluid was for the first time admitted to 
the tunnel and the finest of lake water was sup- 
plied the city hydrants. The cost of this en- 
terprise exceeded the estimate, reaching the 
sum of $457,844.95. 

It was soon felt, hovever, that the capacity 
for supplying the city with water must be doub- 
led. The first tunnel might do for the present 
and pressing needs, but it was only the begin- 
ning. Great difficulty was experienced in fore- 
ing water to the western outskirts of the city. 
It was also found impossible to turn on a full 
head of water in any one quarter of the city 
without depriving some other part of its proper 
quantity. In addition to these reasons for the 
construction of the second tunnel, there was 
another fully as urgent. It was that, in case 
any accident should happen to the old tunnel, 
the city might possess some other source of 
water supply. Accordingly, the contract was 
let for the construction of a new lake tunnel. 
Work was begun upon the shore end July 12, 
1872; operations at the crib end were begun 
October 2d of the same year. June 29, 1874, 
the working gangs were within five feet of each 
other, at a point about 8070 feet from the 
shore and 2400 feet from the crib. This bar- 
rier of clay was soon broken down, and the two 
gangs greeted each other in a joyous manner. 
The variation was so infinitesimal that its de- 
tection would have required the employment of 
mathematical instruments. The new tunnel runs 
at an equal depth and parallel to the old one, 
at a distance from it of about fifty feet. At the 
lake end the shafts are very near together, being 
comprised within the walls of the same crib. 
The separation was made by digging in a south- 
erly direction a distance of forty-seven feet, 
and then turning at right angles toward the 
shore. The clear width of the new tunnel is 
seven feet, and the clear height seven feet two 
inches. Its capacity is about twice that of the 
old one. In its construction less interruption 
was encountered from the escape of gas than in 
the first. . 

During the summer months people living two 
miles or more from the water-works were fre- 
quently unable to obtain a sufficient supply of 
water, and rarely got it above the first floor. 
In order that those people living in the western 
and south-western portions of the city might be 
better accommodated in this respect the Board 
of Public Works, under direction of the Com- 
mon Council, decided to make an extension of 
the new tunnel, under the city, to the corner of 
Ashland and Blue Island avenues, or a distance 
of nearly four miles from the lake shore. In 
the latter part of June, 1873, the work of sink- 
ing shafts commenced at various points along 
the line of the contemplated tunnel, and this 
accomplished, digging beneath the streets of the 
city was begun. The line is a straight one. 
The exact distance is three and five-sixth miles, 
and the direction is south-westerly. In size 
this tunnel is the same as the new lake tunnel, 
of which it is a direct continuation. The work 
on it will be concluded early in September, 
although the contract does not call fur its com- 
pletion until the Ist day of January, 1875. As 
soon as it is completed bids will be invited for 
the construction of new pumping works at the 
Ashland avenue end of the bore. 

When the grand system shall have been com- 
pleted, Chicago will be unequalled by any city 
in the world in its water supply. The only 
city which can in any way approach it in that 
respect is Glasgow, whose extensive tunnels, 
reservoirs, and aqueducts to Loch Katrine, a 
distance of thirty-four miles, have hitherto 
been one of the wonders of the world. The 
Glasgow works cost in the neighborhood of 
$5,000,000. At the beginning ofthe year 1875 
Chicago will have a system of water-works 
costing $6,803,777. The capacity of that sys- 
tem is calculated as follows: New tunnel, 100,- 
000,000, old tunnel, 57,000,000 gallons per 
day. Allowing each inhabitant 100 gallons per 
day, which is very liberal, as the average con- 
sumed in New York is about eighty-five, and in 
Philadelphia only fifty-four — though Boston 
gets the full one hundred gallons per capita— 
these water facilities when completed will be 
equal to a population of over 15,000,000. 





MINOR MATTERS. 
AnoTHerR Mititpam Loose.—The Westfield 
river, in western Massachusetts, had been great- 
ly swelled by the recent rains, and on Sunday 
afternoon the dam of S. U. Church & Brother's 
reservoir, in Middlefield, on the west branch of 
the Westfield river, proved too weak to hold 
back the sudden and immense accumulation of 








quickening of British feeling upon the subject. 


water behind it, and, giving way, the whole con- 


dred acres, swept down the steep and narrow 
gorge into the main stream. Much injury was 
done, but no loss of life caused. Many bridges 
were swept away; considerable property about 
the mills was destroyed. From Middlefield 
Switch east the flood poured down toward Ches- 
ter, where it did very serious damage. ‘The 
waters swept over the farms, gardens and roads, 
and in several cases houses were moved some 
distance. Nearly or quite every valley-resident 
in tae vicinity of Chester has suffered more or 
less by the damage done to farms and gardens. 
The Boston and Albany road was very badly 
damaged for a distance of nearly twenty miles, 
losing five or six bridges, and interrupting travel 
sericusly. 


Tue Hoosac Tunnew.—Lieutenant-Governor 
Talbot has sent to the Council the names of 
Alexander H. Bullock of Worcester, Samuel 
C. Cobb of Boston, Alanson W. Beard of Bos- 
ton, S. M. Crosby ot Williamsburg, and P. H. 
Chadbourne of Williamstown, as trustees of the 
Hoosac tunnel for one year, under the act of the 
Legislature passed June 29, 1874. It is virtu- 
ally a committee of inquiry, though they have 
power to operate the connecting road and com- 
plete the tunnel, reporting to the Legislature at 
the next session. If they have time in the in- 
tervening months they will do something, for 
they are gentlemen of energy and sagacity. 
Gov. Bullock and Mayor Cobb everybody 
knows. Mr. Beard is an intelligent, clear- 
headed, practical merchant, who has given Bos- 
ton’s business needs much thought. Mr. Crosby 
is a lawyer, son-in-law of the late Lt. Gov. 
Hayden. Chadbourne is a sort of scientific po- 
litical-economist, formerly of Amherst, as now 
of Williams College. He is somewhat anti- 
quated, but a safe, if theorizing, man. As a 
whole the commission is a strong one, and ought 
to make some valuable suggestions concerning 
the utilization of the tunnel. 


Tue Beecuer-Titton Scanpat.—T wo letters 
of Mr. Beecher are published. One, dated 
June 27, solicits an investigation into the charges 
made against him, and addressed to the follow- 
ing members of Plymouth Church: II. B. 
Claflin, Henry W. Sage, Augustus Storrs, Henry 
M. Cleveland, John Winslow and A. T. White, 
asking them to act as such investigating com- 
mittee. The second letter, dated July Gth, is 
addressed to the clerk of Plymouth Church, 
and with it is enclosed a copy of the previous 
letter, and the clerk of the church is ordered 
to give all possible aid to the investigating 


committee. ‘These show that the request was 
promptly made on June 27, the day of publica- 


tion of Mr. Tilton’s letter. The inquiry has 
been conducted in private. Mr. Tilton was 
summoned as a witness. He replied that he 
will give to the committee engaged in the in- 
vestigation all the facts relative to that unfortu- 
nate affair withinten days. Mr. Frank .foulton 
says that when Beecher and Tilton have told all 
they wish to, he will present what he knows 
about the scandal. Meantime, there are all 
sorts of rumors in the newspapers, and men’s 
mouths are full of the subject. 


ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF BisMARCK.— 
A telegram from Kissingen states that while 
Prince Bismarck was driving in the country to- 
wards the Saline Springs, at noon, on Monday 
last, he was fired at bya young man. The ball 
grazed his wrist. The wound is insignificant. 
The would-be assassin was promptly arrested. 
At 1.30 P. M. Prince Bismarck drove through 
Kissingen and showed himself to the people. 
The populace with great difficulty were pre- 
vented from lynching the man after his arrest. 
His name is Kullman. He belongs to Magde- 
burg, and is a cooper by trade. He is a mem- 
ber of the Catholic Journeymen’s Society of 
that city, and has been observed of lat2 fre- 
quently in the company of a Catholic priest. 
The inference is that it was an ecclesiastical plot. 
Bismarck is no stranger to threats of personal 
injury, and even endeavors against his life. 
Just before the war with Austria the press of 
that country published an advertisement setting 
a price upon his head. He had a narrow es- 
cape on the 7th ot May, 1866, when a young 
man fired three or four shots at him from a 
revolver, one of which grazed his shoulder and 
another ‘‘feathered” a rib, yet neither caused 
very serious results. Bismarck has thus far 
borne a charmed life. 


Gen. Winson as A Permanenr Vice-Prest- 
pENT.—The Washington Republican of Satur- 
day attempted a political sensation as follows :— 
A leading Republican Senator, who has had 
a recent conversation with the Hon. Henry 
Wilson, yesterday informed a representative of 
the National Republican that the resignation of 
that gentleman of the office of Vice-President 
of the United States will soon be made public. 
It is understood that the condition of Mr. Wil- 
son's health is the occasion of the unexpected 
and extraordinary step. 

It is hardly necessary to say that there is not 
a word of truth in the above. The statement 
looks very much like a hint from Senator Car- 
penter, or some of his friends, that the Vice- 
President had better resign and make way for 
him. But the General will not take the hint. 
He has not been in such good health as now for 
eighteen months; and he has no idea of embar- 
rassing President Grant and Republican politics 
by any such movement—nor would he even if 
his health were more precarious than itis. In 
fact, the General does not scare well or surren- 
der well, at all. He proposes to remain where 
he is for the rest of his term; and in the mean- 
time the schemers and manipulators of small 
politics will have to plot and plan in a different 
direction altogether. 


Tue ANDERSON Scuoot oF NATURAL SCIENCE 
at PenikEse.—This institution, notwithstand- 
ing the recent death of its founder, Prof. Agas- 
siz, was opened on Thursday last, agreeably to 
the announcement of last season. A large party 
left New Bedford in the steamer and were wel- 
comed to Penikese by Mr. Alexander Agassiz 
and Professor F. W. Putnam, who arrived the 
day before. ‘The opening was entirely informal, 
as would have been desired by the great master 
of the school were he on earth. Besides a large 
number of students, the passengers included 
Mr. and Mrs. Anderson, Professor Theodore 
Lyman, Count de Pourtales, Mr. William Girard 
of New York, and others interested in the 
school. About half of the students attended 
the school last year, and as they stepped on 
board the boat there were many cordial greet- 
ings between old companions. The instructors 
for the term are Alexander Agassiz, director of 
the institution; Professor F. W. Putnam, di- 
rector of the Peabody Academy of Science, 
Salem; Edward Bicknell, Museum of Com- 
parative Zodlogy; Professor A. M. Mayer, 
Stevens’ Institute, Hoboken; Professor Theo- 
dore Lyman, Harvard University; Count de 
Pourtales, Professor Morse, Dr. Wilder, Dr. 
Packard, and Mr. Hamlin; Mr. Paulus Roeter, 
artist of the Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
S. W. Garman, who has charge of the dredging, 
and Professor D. S. Jordan of Appleton, Wis- 
consin, who is instructor of marine botany. 
Most of them were present. About thirty-five 
students are now at the island. Mr. Agassiz, 
director of the school, was obliged to return to 
his home on account of sickness, and F. W. 
Putnam, of the Peabody Academy of Science, 
is to have charge of the school until his return. 
The buildings at the island are all in fine shape, 
and the prospect is good for a successful term. 





A Graxp Review 1s Paris.—A review of 
70,000 soldiers ‘recently took place in Paris. 
The last corps of infantry, says a correspondent, 
took its appointed station at about ten minutes 
to three, and at three, to a minute, the bugles 
of the infantry rang out a shrill salute, while 
the deep bass of the drums greeted Marshal 
MacMahon. He was surrounded by a glittering 
staff, in which the scarlet coatee of the English 
attaché, Colonel Conolly, was more conspicu- 
ous than the white uniform of his Russian col- 








cealed by white plumes, did not reveal their 
nationality to the profane. The Marshal did 
not pass along the front of the lines, as the 
formation of the troops did not admit of that, 
but as he came up each division faced to the 
left. He cantered along very rapidly, and took 
up his position, when Mont Valerien fired a 
salute of twenty-one guns. The aspect of the 
plain of Longchamps at that moment was a 
subject worthy of the brush of a painter. The 
racing-stands were crammed full with well- 
dressed people. ‘The ground in the rear of the 
race-course swarmed with human beings. ‘The 
bright lines of the troops, the glitter of the 
cavalry in the distance, made up a picture not 
perhaps novel, but the effect of which it is not 
easy to find words to describe." The Comte and 
Comtesse de Paris, the Prince de Joinville, and 
the Duke ce Montpensier, occupied’places, not 
in the presidential box, but in the Grand Stand. 
The Duke de Chartres was an actor in the day’s 
hpageant as chef d’escadron of the 9th Chasseurs. 
‘The appearance of the troops enabled one to 
realize the fecling of gratified pride which all 
Frenchmen that beheld it must have experi- 
enced, even if they were radicals. One im- 
portant fact which this review disclosed is that 
the French artillery is now at least partly sup- 
plied with seven-pounder breech-loaders. This 
was the first public appearance of that efficient 
weapon. Ma?éhal MacMahon, as he left the 
ground, was the object of a popular ovation. 
The crowd broke through the lines and clus- 
tered round the Marshal, shouting ‘‘Vive Mac- 
Mahon!” with an earnest enthusiasm that shows 
that with the masses at all events the gallant old 
soldier has not lost his popularity or prestige. 
The bulk of the French people like Marshal 
MacMahon because they are thoroughly con- 
vinced he is an honest man. 


| 
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Persona, Traits or Senator SumNER.— 
Mr. A. B. Johnson of Washington, long the 
private Secretary of Senator Sumner, contrib- 
utes to Scribner's Monthly, for August, some in- 
teresting particulars concerning the personal 
and mental peculiarities and habits of labor of 
the Senator. He was with Mr. Sumner at the 
time of his death, and gives a minute account 
of his final illness. He does not think that Mr. 
Sumner knew at all of his approaching death. 
His messages to friends are such as he might 
have sent at any time. Of his personal traits, 
Mr. Johnson says :— 

When Mr. Sumner did not wish to answer a 
question he invariably said nothing, and so pre- 
vented any interpretation being put upon his re- 
sponse. Mr. Sumner had an inveterate dislike 
to ostentatious secrecy. When any one whis- 
pered to him he was sure to speak in reply 
louder than he would had he been addressed in 
a conversational tone. Still, he was himself 
reticent on those matters on which he did not 
choose to speak. While he was opposed to the 
theory of secrecy in executive session, no Sena- 
tor was more rigid, in fact, than he as to keep- 
ing within the spirit of the rule. Always open 
to the visits of the members of the press, they 
could learn nothing from him he was unwilling 
to tell, for, when so minded, he would simply 
make no reply to their questions or remarks. 
As this was his rule his silenee could bear no 
sort of interpretation. A similar course towards 
those who asked questions on any subject he did 
not choose to discuss put upon them the neces- 
sity of retreat and of a change of subject. But 
his manner was not that of rebuke; he simply 
ignored the question to which he thought it im- 
proper to reply. He was as genial as beforé 
when the tabooed s ibject was dropped. 

Mr. Sumner was constantly desirous to make a 
return fer whatever he received. If an author 
presented him with his book, if an engraver 
sent him a proof of his last picture, he made 
haste to acknowledge the courtesy by a letter 
which could be, and generally was, published. 
But no one could venture even upon his friend- 
ship to present to the Senator any article of value, 
as he would decline to receive it unless he were 
permitted to return its money value. This pe- 
culiarity was noticeable in the most trifling mat- 
ters. Did he chance to share a carriage with 
another, he would insist on sharing the expense. 
Did a friend pay the fare of both in the street- 
ear, he insisted on repaying the half-dime. He 
may have been so far educated in the European 
custom in such matters that it had become a 
habit with him. It was evident that he did not 
know he was singular in this, as he spoke of it 
as odd that others should make it difficult for 
him to do as he desired. In one case, when he 
had gone some distance to speak in a doubtful 
district, by invitation of a member whose re- 
election was pending, and was entertained at the 
member's house, he persisted in paying his part 
of the expense of the carriage to the depot, and 
when his friend refused to receive from him the 
amount paid for the railroad ticket he procured 
for the Senator in advance, Mr. Sumner returned 
him the price of it by post the next day. 

Mr. Sumner so ordered his affairs that he a'- 
ways lived within his means, no matter how 
small those means were. Without having any 
rigidly-arranged plan, without apparently giv- 
ing the matter particular attention, he made in- 
come and outgo balance. It may be doubted 
whether he ever owed a dollar he had not the 
means to pay. In his latter days, when walk- 
ing was painful and locomotion was still a neces- 
sity, he did not keep a carriage simply because 
he could not afford it, or, rather, he could not 
afford it unless he denied himself the books and 
pictures of which he thought he had a greater 
need. But when he looked forward to returns 
from some of his investments he wavered be- 
tween the picture-gallery he wanted and the car- 
riage he needed. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 

Life Insurance Expenses. 
Epviror Commonweattu :—My last, showing 
that the highest achievement of American life 
insurance has been to get about two dollars to 
the widow and orphan out of every three paid 
for that destiny, while a British company has 
been able to convey to such beneficiaries nine 


dollars out of every ten, has mightily stirred up 
a life insurance organ of New York. It accuses 
me of an ‘unfair comparison.” To give color 
to this charge, it asserts that the ‘National 
Provident Institution,” the British life insurance 
company to which [ referred, is thirty-nine 
years old, is a purely Quaker society, pays 
notbing for solicitation, and is in such a state 
of decay that its death-claims are abnormally 
large in proportion to its expenses of manage- 
ment. 

If all this were true it would be none the less 
true that it is possible to conduct life insurance 
with more economy for the policy-holder than 
has been done in this country. But it is not 
true. Though the National Provident dates its 
origin to 1835, it acquired no business of any 
consequence till 1840. Its principal founder 
was Dr. Lee of Hartwell Park, Buckingham- 
shire, not a Quaker, but a judge in Doctors’ 
Commons. Its constituents are not confined to 
any sect. Neither are its managers. For some 
years, at least, fidelity to a temperance pledge 
was made a condition of the policy, and this 
made its growth slower and more expensive. 
It has always employed solicitors on commis- 
sion. As to its working expenses, it has never 
had any peculiarity except that it annually pub- 
lishes their details with a particularity which 
seems to be quite beyond the moral courage of 
American life insurance officers to do. Of 
course, officials cannot be expected to make a 
parade of individual salaries unless they are 
moderate. The more extravagant the expenses 
the more they are lumped, the world over. 
The pay of the autocrat and his drudges looks 
better in a lump than in separate parcels. The 
really self-elected officers of our mutual life 
insurance companies play off this game of 7ump- 
ing expenses with a pretty high hand, with none 
to hinder. 

The National Provident of London has about 
20,000 policy-holders, and an accumulated fund 
of about fifteen or sixteen millions of dollars. 
Its office-salaries amount to not quite $25,000 
perannum. The Mutual Life of New York has 
86,000 policy-holders, an accumulated fund of 
$65,000,000, ani its office-salaries are $250,000 
perannum! One reason alleged for soliciting 
new business is that, the larger the business, 
the less the ratio of expense will be. If there 
is reason in this, the salaries of the Mutual Life 
officers and employes should not be so much as 
125,000. Probably the office-drudges in New 
York are not much better paid than in London. 
If so, the autocrat and his staff in New York 
divide at least $150,000 annually of superfluous 
salary, which is wholly concealed from most of 
their policy-holders by lumping the annual 
statement! 

The New York organ may well call officials 
that can lump in this way ‘‘Titanic corpora- 
tions.” And he might have spelled it with a gh. 
But who and what is this organ that hastens to 
justify extravagant expenses? It is Stephen 
English, editor of the /nsurance Times, who 
lately suffered seven months’ imprisonment in 
Ludlow street jail for printing too much truth 
on this very subject. In that position he proved 
a bad elephant to the New York life insurance 
ring, and after deliberate consultation the mem- 
bers of that ring, who now run several compa- 
nies, concluded to let him out without trial, and 





low can find out the amount of, or where it came 
from. He now meekly states as a fact, in the 
very article I am referring to, that the income 
of the Mutual Life from premiums in 1873 was 
$17,818,889, though he is perfectly aware that 
one-third of that sum was income of previous 
years, and that the officers resorted to a shabby 
and disgusting trick to make its ratio of expense 
to income appear less thar it really was, and 
that they are now using all the influence they 
know how to use to prevent types set to expose 
this trick from going to press! It looks to me 
as if poor Mr. English meant faithfully to ex- 
pose official breach of trust, and battle manfully 
for the policy-holder and the truth. But when 
he was thrown into prison neither the press, 
the public nor the policy-holder stood by him. 
An outrage—time has demonstrated it to be so 
—which ought to blacken forever the memory 
of its perpetrators, was allowed to proceed with 
entire impunity for some months. A weak fel- 
low-mortal may well be forgiven fur being 
brought by such an experience to the conclusion 
that policy-holders and the public prefer to be 
cheated, that lying is a fine art, and taking 
bribes for the suppression of the truth is the 
proper way to rise in the world. 

The ‘Titanic corporations” which control 
American life insurance support some twenty 
or thirty exclusively insurance journals at con- 
siderable expense. \\They are mostly Titanic 
barnacles, which cotld not adhere to any ship 
perfectly sound. Some of their conductors are 
suspected of blackmail proclivities, but only 
one, so far as I kaow, has tested his sincerity by 
going to prison. In this case the public at large 
might well enough suspend judgment till the 
trial. ‘The way in which the trial never came, 
and the tortured victim of life insurance disci- 
pline was transformed into a humble and obedi- 
ent tool, if it should ever be investigated, will 
yield meannesses which no plummet of mine 
can fathom. 

But to returnto expenses. The Mutual Life’s 
favorite ratio is that of expense to whole income 
(premium and interest), because this is disad- 
vantageous to youager and less self-insured 
companies. Reducing its own income to accord 
with fact, so as to make a fair comparison on 
that unfair basis, I will now compare a few of 
our best companies with some of the best, and 
one of the worst English companies, in regard 
to working expenses :— 

Ratio per cent. of ex- 


American Companies. penses to income. 


Mutual Benefit, N. J.,......cecceses. 9.92 
Connecticut Mutual, Ct.,. Ev IAS 10.18 
New England Mutual,..... ea uare ne 11.13 
State Mutual,....... Midd wareip eee cura a 12.14 
WOMCGEE Bille, N.Y). 6 6sceucies sina yh ee 
Berkshire, ......... ge wees sews 13.02 
Massachusetts Mutual,...... ieee cua 16.25 
English Companies. 
MAROEMDNO 506.65 0 oic5s onthe usies po cdwed ee 
Economic,....... ae Net ipne akeeay 5.75 
National Provident, .......... i Pr Py ff 
BONN sco de « 4c ccisinssie'e's ie ecadieaeeee 6.41 
British Pradential,: << 6.02.0 ccccccses 44.92 


So much for the excess of expense, which 
the most superficial reader will see is bad 
enough. In a future number [ shall try to 
make it plain that the inequity in the assess- 
ment is even worse than the. excess of the 
amount. 

So long as the officers of these companies 
can confine this discussion to insurance jour- 
nals which the public never sees, they will 
have it all their own way. They are not likely 
to risk their fragile forms in the arena of really 
independent journalism. If they ever do, the 
defective and deceptive, expensive and inequit- 
able, unscientific and unsatisfactury svstem of 
life insurance to which they now so stubbornly 
adhere will rapidly give place to a better one. 

Evizur Wricur. 





VACATION LETTERS. 


From Maine. 
SPECIAL TO TIE COMMONWEALTH. 
Nortu Warren, July 12, 1574. 
“aT HOME.” 
‘‘Lives there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
‘This is my own, my native land ?’” 

If the love of country be a more comprehen- 
sive passion, it is surely less definite and intense 
than the love of one’s native town. There are 
so many cuttings from the block of which I am 
an errant chip that [am helped to understand 
my personal peculiarities by the comparison; 
and while, in the great populations of New York 
and Massachusetts, I have seemed a waif who 
could claim no kindred, in this old town one- 
fourth of the gray-haired men and one-third of 
the sun-burnt children seem to share the blood 
which courses in my veins. And although I 
have little knowledge of most of these relatives, 
there is adeep satisfaction in real zing that I 
am united to a part of the human family by an 
inseparable tie. One needs all the stimulus of 
such a consciousness to dispel the memory of 
sea-sickness. ‘The little segment of the Atlan- 
tie over which we steamed from Boston to 
Rockland treated me so rudely that I cannot 
yet forgive it. It was wholly the fault of the 
elements and not at all due to the staunch Kate 
Hardin (Katahdin), as it was mis-called by one 
of the veterans of Rockland. 

ROCKLAND. 
This uneasy city lies on the eastern shore of 
the Penobscot’s broad mouth. It gives me the 
impression of an intent to slide off into the wa- 
ter; it has a look of newness and instability. 
Wooden sidewalks prevail, as they do in some 
other parts of the State. Query—Are these 
wooden walks confined to the State of Maine? 
I have never seen them elsewhere; but perhaps 
my experience is atfault. But there is one ele- 
ment of stability at Rockland—the limestone 
quarries. ‘Through the kindness of Mr. Andrew 
Hawthorne I visteed some of these vast excava- 
tions. As we drove near Williams’ Quarry a 
reverberating shout told us that the work of 
blasting was in full blast. In less than two 
minutes the ragged fragments were hurled into 
the air, within a few rods of us. The limestone 
is massive and not laminated in structure, and 
bursts into all conceivable shapes. It cannot 
be relied upon like granite, in which the line of 
separation can be controlled by the direction of 
the drills. The variety which yields most lime 
from the burning is of a dark- bluish color, con- 
siderably darker than the famous ‘mountain 
limestone” which gives to Montreal its waver- 
ing, moonlight hue. There is a liberal inter- 
spersion of quartz; within sight, as I write, lies 
a fine specimen of its crystals, large and small, 
which I brought away. Near it is a hybrid- 
looking piece, with glistening streaks of iron 
pyrites, generally called ‘:fools’ gold.” 

THE LIME BUSINESS. 

I did not have time to visit the great granite 
quarries on the islands near the coast. In Wil- 
liams’ ledge is a limestone arch supporting the 
road over which we rode and spanning an abyss 
which made me think of the diabolic chasm over 
which (according to Longfellow’s Golden Le- 
gend) Abbot Giraldus threw the loaf of bread. 
These lime quarries have been the prime fac- 
tor of Rockland’s growth. Twenty years ago, 
when I, as a child, lived in this town, I used to 
fall asleep listening to the creaking sound of 
lime-cask teams, 
Over the hill-tops winding down, 
Drawn by oxen to Rockland town. 
One cask was always left open at one end, and 
in this were placed the driver’s lunch and extra 
coat, and, in case of rain, it gave shelter to him- 
self. : 
The reason why he startee at night 
Was to reach the market by morning light. 
(If I had thought of it sooner I would have 
made my letter a poem.) 
Within my stay of nearly a week I have not 
seen one of these familiar teams; and my kind 
entertainer tells me that it is because the busi- 
ness is dull, just now, and that buyers have 
“shut down” at the markets. 

BY-AND-BYE. 
I meant to say some things of many matters 
in this town of Warren, a place so beautiful that 
I wonder that halt its dwellers have not become 
artists or poets; and perhaps they are so, in the 
essential meaning of those words. It lies con- 
tiguous to the town of Union, described by 
V. Hf. H. inthe Commonwealth ot last week. 
I may say more of it, by-and-bye, when the 
water-lilies bloom. M. A. HARDACKER. 


Away Down-East! 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Sr. Joun, N. B., July 11, 1874. 
GETTING OFF. 

On the way to St. John! I think compara- 
tively few of your delvers can realize the an- 
ticipations I have of refreshing coolness on this 
sea trip. Who, in his sober senses, could shut | 
himself up in hot, dusty cars to go anywhere, 
when the broad sea opens her expansive bosom 
so lovingly? Days of preparation only serve 
to enhance all this; and what matter if the 
moist clouds drip juicily on us this July morn- 
ing? I have tried this thing before, aad am 
able to tell of my own experience just what of 
pleasure there isin it. So, leaving behind those, 
alas! who can't, and unpitying those who won't, 
behold our staunch steamer on her prospering 
way. The cloads have lifted; the sun has taken 
off the pettish mask his lordship chose to assume 
earlier in the day, and now beams on us with 
his fall brightness; but it comes to us kindly, 
for the breeze is cool; and, as the countless 
diamonds sparkle on the dancing waves, the 





priate of nature's bounty and nature's beauty. 
This beauty and bounty is spread so broadcast 
that the solid gems which only wealth can buy 
may sparkle in their exclusive homes for all 
me. I can almost fancy-them rebelling in their 
luxurious caskets and sighing for the buoyant 
freedom of their evanescent sisters 
THE TRIP. 

But don’t let's think ubout them; take in full 
breaths of this invigorating sea-breeze and feel 
its strength through the length and breadth of 
your mortal body! (Query—do you suppose 
that large and long bodies have a greater capac- 
ity for enjoyment than smaller ones? This 
pertinent question comes home to me.) Look 
your fill upon this charming picture spread out in 
such varied beauty before your eyes, and thank 
your lucky stars that the fates have directed your 
steps seaward! I wonder what is the tempera- 
ture which the unfortunates we have left be- 
hind have had to swelter in to-day? It is im- 
possible to imagine, for it is true that memory 
is not very pungent on such details. One may 
think of and say ninety or one hundred degrees; 
but, with this deliciousness about you, it doesn’t 
settle down upon you just exactly how you have 
suffered. You can’t remember just the exact 
amount of exquisite suffering it cost you to 
have that aching tooth out. My friend, if you 
did you could hardly walk up to the dentist’s 
chair again with a very great degree of forti- 
tude! But who wants to think of such horrid 
things now? You are launched on a far differ- 
ent errand; and here are scores all about you 
with glad and happy hearts I know, for coun- 
tenances are true indices. 

wuo’s wo. 

Here is a party from Philadelphia, bent on 
enjoying everything, Heaven bless them! and 
this is evidently their first essay of this kind of 
thing. I have had them before my eyes for an 
hour, and I wish some fault-finder—scores of 
which are to be found at every corner—might 
have heard them; their expressions of delight; 
their appreciation of all they see; their confi- 
dence in the fact that nothing could be more 
beautiful (and they are right, friends); each 
little thing they see has its value; and, mark 
my words, they will carry for long years the 
vision of beauty which has opened up to them 
to-day. Here are some who would like to con- 
vey an impression of superior nautical knowl- 
edge. “Ahem! [ reekon we are goin’ about 
twelve knots!” Just what he knows about knots 
is a knotty point. Another talks of “swells” 
(I hate swells); a third thinks—well, no matter 
what he thinks. I am sure he don’t know a 
skysail-boomsail from a gibsail spanker! You 
see my knowledge is gained at the fountain- 
head, and I can afford to ‘‘air” other’s igno- 
rance. A father, mother, and five offshoots 
form one party of foragers; and the way they 
make food of all descriptions disappear would 
be a lesson to city dyspeptics. ‘*Were the chil- 
dren sick?” Lasked. ‘Sick? No!” said the roy- 
stering paternal head; ‘we hain’t had weather 
to make nobody sick!” Rather questionable 
English, but he was right in the main. 

INCIDENTS ABROAD. 

Meantime, an epidemic breaks out, and the 
“Oh, my!" secures many unwilling victims. 
Not a serious disease, you know, but decidedly 
mathematical. You don’t understand? I am 
very sorry; but atrip over and among swells 
makes one pretty accurate in casting up ac- 
counts! But then, these are land-lubbers, and 
take the disease as naturally and inevitably as 
youngsters at school succumb to the measles or 
mumps; or, even Jater elong in the vale ot 
years, to first love; and I never heard anybody 
object to that! So this trip is charming, not- 
withstanding all the variableness of argument 
on the question. An intelligent, gentlemanly 
captain, a courteous and attentive clerk, a 
watchful and thoughtful steward, nice state- 
rooms, clean decks, unsurpassed table, and 
comfort generally, make themselves known and 
felt to a travelling public; and these indispens- 
able concomitants are certainly at the beck and 
call of the fortunate individual who takes pas- 
sage on the “City of New York.” For the 
benefit of any whose eye may fall on this, and 
who hasn't yet decided which way to turn his 
weary steps this seething summer, let me say 
that a brisk ride some fine morning to the end 
of Commercial wharf will place him in full 
view of the boat, which will ‘haul off” at eight 
o'clock. He knows of the sail down Boston 
harbor, and he may know of the picturesque 
Casco Bay with its three hundred and sixty-five 
izlands; but if he never went any farther he 
doesn’t know of the fine panorama to be un- 
rolled before him. He can form no estimate of 
the rugged beauty which will greet his eye at 
every turn and make his heart bound with pride 
that he is a son of the soil!) One can only thus 
realize the rocky strength of the character with 
which the misguided Southerners had to cope 
so one-sidedly ; for the character formed amid 
rock-bound hills and bold, rugged shores most 
unquestionably partakes of its elements. God 
bless them, every on, for their stern and loyal 
integrity! Emphatieally, let our friend take 
this improving and inexpensive trip. We had 
a great many passengers, and I found special 
pleasure in reading character and airing my in- 
tuitive perceptions. Later, I met and made ac- 
quaintance with the lively and piquant lady 
correspondent of a thriving Pennsylvania paper, 
and this I enjoyed exceedingly. She nestled 
herself cosily in a gem of a village on the very 
borders of “Yankee land”; and won't those 
Westerners’ eyes stare when they read whereof 
she will write so enthusiastically! I shall make 
it in my way to call at Robbinston to see her. 

ARRIVING. 

But this letter has already exceeded its lim- 
its, and I must draw it to a close, albeit I 
haver’t said half I want to. 
a woman who had? Shame to me to cast such 
a libel on my sex in so uncalled-for a manner! 
But, you see, by taking the wind out of the sails 
of our enemy (7) we conquer half the battle! 
But the shore was reached, kind friends met us 
at the pier, regular Yankee greetings were in- 
terchanged. Oh, don't you know? Well, no 
matter. Come down here and you will see how 
nice it is to meet on foreign soil those of like 
manners with yourselves. I went to my tem- 
porary home, looking joyously forward to a 
three weeks’ future of pleasure and _ profit, and 
sending back over the friendly waves a tender 
thought of love and remembrance to the dear 
ones left behind. M. PB. C. 


Did you ever see 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


From London. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Lonpon, June 30, 1874. 
THE QUARTERLY REVENUE 
Just at this season of financial entanglements 
in America a short account of certain compli- 
cations in England may prove of interest to the 
general mind. It was only last evening that 
several cyes were widely opened and several 
mouths dropped slightly apart at an announce- 
ment in the House that the national income has 
at last become stationary, and even exhibits a 
tendency to fall off. The net decrease is, in 
itself, perhaps, insignificant, and would not nec- 
essarily imply anything amiss, if great changes 
had been made in the taxes—such as were -~ 
in fact, made by the ‘‘Budget” in the last 
session. But it so happens that the apparent 
net decrease on balance really corresponds 
with the result of a careful analysis of the 
retarn. In customs there is a decrease of 
£237,000, and in income tax £97,000; and 
land tax and house duty, £57,000. These are 
the principal branches of revenue, and they 
show on balance a material decline, which is 
increased by a decline of £161,000 in the mis- 
cellaneous, and is only converted into the mod- 
erate decrease of £3593 by what is considered 
an exceptional and irregular increase of £370,- 
000 in the postoffice and telegraph revenue. 
Itis generally thought that the turn which 
came to trade a year ago as the effect of high 
prices and wages has at length affected the reve- 
nue, furnishing additional proof that the em- 
ployment of the masses is no longer what it 
was, and that workmen have once more to sub- 
mit to the trials and difficulties, and the fre- 
quent large loss of money wages, incidental to a 
dull time. Although there cannot be said to be 
anything alarming in the present stationary 
state of the revenue as far as the welfare of the 
people at large is concerned, the facts prove 
a singular want of discrimination, or rather 
judgment, on the part of the drawers-up of the 
‘*Budg<t” for the last session of the House 
of Commons. Sir Stafford Northcote is now 
charged with a hyper-sanguine character which 
has been caught and drowned in an unlucky 
turn of the tide. Indeed, in the face of such 
statistics as the following, we cannot marvel 
that considerable annoyance is felt at the result 
of the last quarterly return :— 
Sir S. Norticote calculated the excise reve- 
nue would be £800,000 a year, or £200,000 a 
quarter more than in last year, but the increase 
for the quarter just past is only £43,000. 
In stamps, again, the increase counted on was 
£530,000 in the year, or about £82,000 a quar- 
ter; but the actual increase is only £69,000. 
As regards customs, the comparison is more 
difficnit; but considering the length of time 
during the quarter in which the sugar duty con- 
tinued to be levied, it is said that £287,000 


RETURN. 


fall which is due to the abolition of that duty. 
This, then, is the actual condition of the Eng- 
lish revenue, which is the result of over-san- 
guine estimates. In fact, in reliable circles it 
is maintained, if the present quarter is to be 
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will probably not be less than a million pounds, 
if it does not exceed that sum. Surely, Mr. 
Diraeli and his colleagues are not to be envied 
in the task which Jies before them. 
THE TRANSFORMATION OF LONDON. 

Whether you have been in London or not, 
you very well know that the entire metropolis 
is a grimy wilderness of brick and mortar. The 
streets are dark and tortuous, and the traffic 
through them so packed that did you see your 
best friend dying on the opposite sidewalk you 
might salute his parting breath with frantic 


cries, but access to him would be quite out of 


the question. Does a jaded horse chance to 
fall upon the greasy pavement in Cheapside, 
the streets are blocked for miles at the back. 
So frequent are these equestrian casualties in 
this celebrated street that bootblacks are in a 
chronic state of cheer, and pickpockets from 
morning till night, for it is no true Londoner 
who, seeing a horse fall, will not loiter about 
and contribute his voice to the mighty acclaim 
of the assembled multitude when the poor beast 
finally rises and gazes wildly around upon his 
inferiors. But the transformation of London to 
a province of good streets has lately gone on with 
accelerated rapidity. Thoroughfares are being 
widened; waste spaces being filled with build- 
ings of commanding elevation; and those who 
knew London a few years ago will now find 
the Holborn Viaduct, Newgate street, Ludgate 
hilland the Poultry as fine a series of streets as 
are to be met with, on this side of the ocean at 
feast. The superb embankments along the 
Thames relieve, materially, the crush in the busi- 
ness lanes of the city, while, by the act of 1872, 
the Metropolitan Board of Works has power to 
use $12.500,000 for the purpose of making a 
grand avenue from the east to the west of Lon- 
don. Then, old Northumberland House in 
Trafalgar square has been sold for $2,485,000 
(small price for the old trap), and is to be torn 
down to admit of an ornamental thorough are 
to the Thames at Westminster. All this is 
working a marvelous change in old London, 
and the question may well be raised whether 
she has ever yet seen the zenith of her metro- 
politan greatness. While this improvement is 
in hand, others of erchitectural importance and 
even of social value are going forward. Verily, 
one fancies that the city, under its next king, 
will surpass even its Elizabethan fame. 
A SUCCESSFUL ICARUS AT Last! 

Two evenings since the celebrated Cremorne 
Gardens were crowded to repletion by a throng 
of scientific and ordinary humanity, who had 
come out to witness the ascent of M. de Groof, 
the inventor of an acrial floating-machine, in 


died, aged sixty-three. He was a man of strong 
convictions, of courteous manners, and of 
sound judgment, and the community of New 
Bedford and vicinity will miss his loss. 

The French government is about to assimi- 
late the foreign journals entering France to the 
same repressive measures as those published in 
the country. In future, foreign papers will not 
be distributed in France until they have been 
previously read by employés at the Ministry of 
the Interior, and their sale authorized by the 
government. 

The Rev. M. J. Savage, of Chicago, will 
gladly accept a call to take charge of a Boston 
flock, but he playfully and prudently adds, in 
substance: “I would like to have an advance 
of salary and a frescved ceiling.” Imagine 
Paul of ‘Tarsus replying to the cry from Mace- 
donia: ‘Yes, I'll be over; but you must put up 
an extra awning and come down with an abun- 
dance of shekels."—Chicago Times. 

‘The funeral of the late Gen. Robert Cowdin 
took place Sunday afternoon in the Shawmut 
avenue Universalist church. Large delegations 
from the several military and civic organizations 
with which the deceased had been connected 


chusetts first regiment acted as guard of honor. 
Many thousand people lined the streets through 
which the procession passed. 

In this city, on Monday, about two hundred 
Orangemen celebrated the anniversary of the 
battle of the Boyne by a parade through the 
principal streets. The several lodges carried 
banners, upon which were emblazoned the 
names of the battles in which William, Prince 
of Orange, was the leader of the victorious 
armies. The men wore regalias, and though 
few in numbers, they presented a fine appear- 
ance. The parade ended without disturbance. 

Six months having passed, and Bishop Cum- 
mins not having retraced his steps into the 
Episcopal church, his deposition from the min- 
istry of that church is now announced officially 
by Presiding Bishop Smith, the other bishops 
concurring. In the meantime, there is a wide 
latent sympathy for the Bishop and his move- 
ment in the body of the Episcopal church here- 
Should the Bishop come here and es- 





| 
| 
| abouts. 


were present. The veterans of the old Massa-* 


United States District Court of Northern Vir- 
ginia, for the recovery of the famous property, 
has been decided in his favor. The history of 
this fine cstate is in brief as follows: It be- 
longed originally to the family of Martha Cus- 
tis, who became the wife of Washington. In 
the course of time it was inherited by Miss 
Custis, who subsequently married Gen. Robert 
E. Lee. Soon after the outbreak of the war 
the property was confiscated, the house became 
part of an army hospital, and the grounds were 
gradually occupied by the graves of Union dead. 
The immediate consequences of the decision 
referred to cannot be distinctly stated, but it 
scems probable that the government will have 
in some way to reimburse the heirs. 

A writer from California maintains that they 
have a better seeret-ballot law in that State than 
even Massachusetts boasted some twenty-odd 
years ago. He says that, in the first place, 
the printed list identifies each voter by a num- 
ber, besides giving his name, age, occupation, 
street and number of his residence, place of 
nativity, and the date of registration, thus 
making it quite difficult for one man to vote 
in another’s name. All the votes are furnished 
by the State, and of uniform size, a foot long 
and four inches wide. They are also uniform 
in color, white, with a slight pink tint. The 
‘tickets when used must all be folded crosswise 
four times, and by no mark indicate their con- 
tents; and no person is allowed to show the 
contents of his ballot, or to offer another per- 
son a ballot, within one hundred feet of the 
polls, this distance being designated by red 
flags upon stakes. 

It is said the clergymen of the South are now 
the worst disturbers of amity and quiet. A 
visitor says of those with whom he had inter- 
views, ‘*They were all most bitter in their de- 
nunciation of the Republican party, of the freed- 
men, of the Union soldiers; indeed, of every- 
thing and every one who had ever been opposed 
to Southern institutions. One gentleman, the 
minister of the leading Southern church of 
Charleston, swore, ‘with holy oaths,’ that the 
rascally negro could not long rule in South 
Carolina, and that the corrupt ‘carpet-bagger’ 


which he proposed to descend to the earth, hav- | tablish a parish, it would in all probability be a 
ing detached himself from the ba!loon which | vigorous branch of his church. 

was to convey him to an elevated position. | 
This intrepid Frenchman had constructed an ap- | The Enfield (Conn.) Shakers are to be the 
paratus of cane and waterproot silk—in appear- | subjects of a little legislation. Some years ago, 
ance a gigantic bat with a peacock’s tail. The | ine parents of three children, which they had 
wings were thirty-seven feet long, with an aver- | s 2 3 

age breadth of four feet. ‘The tail was eighteen | Placed with the Shakers, endeavored to get 
feetby three. Botti wings and tail were inserted | them away, and carried the case into court, but 
in hinged wooden frames, the upper surface of | got beaten. The Shakers afterward turned the 
which was covered with prepared silk laced to Si ton cu tet fi : a i 
each cane, twisted and forming a rope as it ap- eS ee es pas panne 8 
proached the wooden frame. In the center of | Year ago, also turned out one of their old and 
these frames was an upright, wooden stand about | infirm members. The town getting tired of this 
twelve feet high. On this stand M. de Groof'| pysiness, a bill is now before the Legislature 
was to take his place, and by means of three | hich ‘will oblice the Shake ride fi 
levers work both winz3 and tail, his power of | xd ae wee ornare is soe pads - tigen wena 
propulsion being increased by a corded seat at- | their own community, as a father for a son, or 
tached to the levers. After an uni&ual deten- | a son for his parents. 


tion and consequent excitement the balloon slow- | Ge ees , 
ly rose amid the cheers of the populace, bear-| 9: ©. Hayne, a colored man from Charleston, 


ing with it “The Flying Man” and his winged |S. C., had on exhibition in the American Prin- 
vehicle. A brisk wind soon drove the aéronauts | ters’ Warehouse, New York, lately, a model of 
to a great height in the direction of Essex and |, press intended to compete with the Bullock 
the open fields. Having obtained almost to | an If-feeding , ine both 
» . > *lf-fee ¢ o > a . 

cloud-land the Frenchman ordered his release, lee other Pi veding presses that print both 
when, strange to say, balloonist became faint- | sides at one time. Its main idea is that of two 
hearted and refused, but de Groof, firm in the type beds onerated on the same principle as 
belief of his invention bearing him safe to earth, /that of an Adams, with the paper fed from a 
insisted that the balloonist should carry out his x x . 

| continuous roll in the center, the sheet being 


portion of the contract. Hereupon the cords 
were cut and iy modern Icarus sailed proudly | transferred from one end of the press to the 


out te the wate of his peacock’s tail. For a! other by tapes. The machine was very meri- 
time the two men ran a race in mid-air, then 
gradually descended, M. ce Groof alighting in 
pertect safety a few minutes in advance of his 
comrade. Thus is recorded the most success- | The modesty of the present Tribune manage- 
ful attempt to navigate the unknown depths of | .4n¢ can hardly be more attenuated than at 
air by a human being upon wings. . 


Untold | Bis : 
miracles will doubtless ensue. | These are the actual words in which 


| present. 
THE LATE MR. BELLEW. 

During the illness of this eminent elocution- | his own work with that of Mr. Greeley: ‘He 
ist and pulli: reader, Mr. Wilkie Collins has | (Mr. Greeley) may have been succeeded in that 
been indefatigable in his endeavors to raise a! P@per by abler men, and doubtless in all practi- 
eum of money to relieve the poverty of Mr. | cal details his successors are much beyond him 
Bellew’s dying hours. The fact is one which | tn ability.” Whatever Greeley may have been 
is well calculated to stir the sympathies of the | as a public man and a presidential candidate, he 
a rans sagen te oh ae ae sie certainly wasa great editor and newspaper man. 
tations of this really gifted man; and the more | His successors will have to draw themselves up 
so in that his untimely death is attributed to} to a fuller height than at present to cast a 


hardships his system underwent in the regions | shadow upon the founder of the Tribune. 
of our barsh climate. So sudden was his de- | 
cease that Mr. Collins was obliged to give over | 
his intention of giving a ‘Bellew-Fund Read-| element of the South is using the granges of 
ing, at least — pre * nt. Bing func oi |the Patrons of Ilusbandry as the organization 
which was 0 1e simplest Character, In accord- | : ‘ 
hich was of ¢ I ; that shall suppress the colored vote, if possible. 


ance with the Roman Catholic church, was cele- | ; : ? : 
brated at Kensal Green in the presence of an The evidences of this are thickening, and will 


| torious as an invention, by whomsoever made; 
|; but the coloured man’s success is remarkable. 


| the present editor allowed some one to compare 


It is apparent the discontented or disloyal 


immense concourse of friends and strangers.- 


develop a wide-spread scheme of terrorism and 





Upon the casket was a plate, surmounted by : 
cross, which bore this singular inscriptiona | 
“Have pity, have pity on me, at least, you my | g : 
friends.”—Job xix. .‘*Pray for the repose of | there was a Grange celebration, and an attempt 


the sou! of the late Johy-@hippendale Montes- | was made to pull down the United States’ flag 
quieu Bellew. Odit."T9th June, 1874, wtat 56 |} Ey some ex-rebels who took part in it. In 
years. RK. I. PP.” The remains rested one | 7 ali we Confede a: di 
night in the church, and on the following day a | “"CHburg, Va., a Confederate flag was. dis- 
brief discourse was delivered; low mass was | played at the mast-head of a yacht, on the 
said, and shortly atter the interment took place. | James river, owned by a prominent member of 
If Mr. Bellew had enemies, certainly be had | «no par of that city. 
fciends—such as were true to the last hour. Ss 
| Francis W. Bird, Jr., son of Hon. F. W. 
| Bird, diced at the residence of his father in East 
| Walpole, Friday night, of heart disease, aged 
twenty-one years. Ife went to bed Friday 


suppression in this direction soon. On the 
Fourth of July, at Limestone, East Tennessee, 


NOTES. 

An important sale of autograph letters, col- 
lected by the late Sir William Tite, took place 
on the fifth inst. Among other valuable and in- 
teresting lots was along letter by Rabelais, in night apparently in his usual health, and was 
Latin, £62; the original manuscript of Burns’ | found dead Saturday morning. He had an at- 
song, “Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” £25; | tack of valvular affection of the heart some 
one from Charles I., and one from Lord Byron, 
each £18; Lord Bacon, £21; together with mis- | ’ ; 
sives written by Gibbon, Boswell, David Garrick, ; been less violent in character. He was asso- 
Voltaire, Jeremy Taylor, Dean Swift, Rubens, | ciated with his father in business, and was a 
Dryden, Schiller, Pope, Nelson, Hume, Gold- | younz man of sweet disposition and exemplary 
smith, Lamb, Macaulay, and an infinity of oth- 
ers. Perhaps the two most remarkable letters sii : ; 
in the collection were: a holograph letter from 4ffectionate and hitherto closely-united family, 
Mary, Queen of England, to her uncle, the Car- | which has the sympathy and condolence of | 
dinal + ee Fase — a letter of satire many friends. The funeral services took place | 
Cromwell to Sir Edman acon, giving details We LS ie j ass 
of some military exploits before Gainsborough, on Vedne sday, and phi attended by many per 
£106. Many of the autographs are said to have | sonal friends from the city and elsewhere. 
been purchased especially tor the American | 
market. et 

There has been on view in Bond street a draw- | ~ 2 ; 
ing-room suite in ‘Narkish embroidery, consist- following board of management: President, 
ing of a carpet twentytone fect square, with Charles C. Perkins; seeretary, Arthur Reed; 
curtains, gears 5h a executive committee, S. Lothrop Thorndike, 
chairs and stools. “The work is entirely exe- aug i ‘ 
cuted by hand on black satin; the embroidery John H. Stickney, 8. W. Langmaid, Allen A. 
in colored silks, gold and silver, done in “laid” | Brown, A. Parker Browne and Henry M. Aiken. 
work. The effect is most brilliant, the patterns | The executive committee will have entire charge 
in the kaleidescopic style of Oriental design. | 4¢ the club, in all the details ot its management, 
the conventional leafage more trailing and point- : : ; 
ed than in the Indian and Persian patteris. excepting the choice of the music to be per- 
The silks are the produce of Broussa, the em- formed. The Harvard Musical Association, of 
broidery executed at rage es Serge which the club is a protégé, will control this 
? »j Tis alace The ice aske j : 
for some imperial palace. The price asked is | part of the business; and two at least of next 
ten thousand dollars. ee Re ge : ips 

The other evening, at the Royal Geographical | €ason’s: symphony concerts will include per- 
Society, the presidert called Dr. Livingstone’s formances by the club. A hundred voices, 
servants, Susi and James Chumah, to him, and | yale and female, is the present limit set for the 
jn the name of the society presented the bronze chat 
medal to each of them for their fidelity to the > 
late Doctor. Ue stated that silver medallions 
were in course of preparation of which their ac- 


ceptance would soon be solicited. It is to be t sail; letdew. ot Peas 3 
hoped that wher Susi and James return to their went out sailing Friday, at Pembroke forge, in 


native wilds the medals will be left in England, Maine, and the boat was upset. The oldest boy, 
lest they be doomed to flaunt among the beads | about eighteen years old, a son of John Bab- 
and berries upon the breasts of their Ethiop Dul- cock, made the rest take hold of the gunwale 
bar, eka daily becomes wilder and more of the boat while he went behind and began to 
unmanageable. His last freak is to decline the push the boat ashore. One of the boys let go 
Royal Gold Medal of her Majesty offered by the and sank. The Babcock boy dove déwn and 
Society of Architects. No human being ever’ brought him up, making him again take hold of 
Sate A as ce ee the boat. After going a short distance the boy 
haps Mr. Ruskin does not lovk upon royal again let go and sank. Babcock dove and 
medals in the same light as do Susi and James brought him up again; after which he went to 
Chumah. Medals are no novelty to Ruskin, but ine stern of the boat again and began pushing 


Susie and James—rather so. : : 
— M. on Rochefort remains in London very het ashore, but was taken with ——— and 
quiet; but he is said to be preparing an account sank before reaching the shore. His body was 
of events dating trom the discontinuance of La recovered some two hours afterward. The 
Lanterne, with special reference to their bear- thas bnes werk-eaned. 
ing upon the present political situation ex: i SU 
France. . Whittier writes as follows to a personal friend 
Mme. Adelina Patti yesterday sang, for ey in Philadelphia concerning the Centennial :— 
first time in England, Verdi's opera, Lutsa Mil- 3 a | 28th 5t eS sae : 
ler. The composer himself was among the au- ofa hoe ge teak ponent pallid 
dience and loudly cheered the hereine. ition of the Fourth of July, 1876. It ought to 
The Crown Prince and Princess of Germany 4, worthy of the occasion. But, at the same 
arrive in England to-morrow; the Empress of Paes cn cha etateat our Racin: ieere shea 
Austria follows during the week, and together |), el unnecessary expenditures. f There ought 
with Victoria and the Royal Family adjourn to to be no local jealousies, and the fact that the 
the Isle of Wight for the sammer. A precious interest of the event centers in Philadelphia 
little party. 3. N. P| should not make the East and West and South 
less willing to aid the celebration. There is 
nothing sectional in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and its celebration should partake of 
I am glad to hear, indirectly, 





four years ago, but of late the symptoms have 


character. The loss is a severe blow to an 


A new choral society known as the Cecil’a 
Club has been organized in this city under the | 


The age of heroism in common life has not 
passed away, by any means. A party of boys 





BRIEF NOTES. 


Five of the Unitarian societies in Boston are  jts universality. 
uniting in public worship during the summer that thy health is better. I — posp os “— 
at the First Church. It so happens that these pest ieee fo seo hte re Hale, 
parishes are among the oldest in Boston, viz., Tappan and Sumner. Will the next genera- 
First Church, 1630; Second, 1650; King’s tion have men like them?....-.T am always and 
Chapel, 1689; Brattle Street, 1699; Arlington affectionately thy friend, Joun G. Warrtier. 
Street, 1730. “Arlington,” opposite Washington, with all 

Hon. Christopher A. Church, of New Bed- its graves of the Union dead, known and un- 
ford, formerly of Westport, an old free-soiler, | known, is likely tobe givenup. It is announced 
and a member of the Senate of 1852, has just | that the suit brought by Mr. Custis Lee in the 


would, if necessary, be driven with bloodshed 
from the State. His language was so violent 
that a Southern gentleman who was present felt 
ebliged, after the interview, to state that ‘what 
the old gentleman said must not be taken as the 
sentiments of our people; he had many losses 
during the war.’ This may have Leen true, but 
it seems none the less disgraceful that a min- 
ister of the gospel should give himself up to 
the task of fanning into flame the spark that 
should ‘long ago have been extinguished for- 
ever.” : 

The Christtan Union points a moral in this 
paragraph: ‘A bit of sunken history has just 
been dug up in Paris having a significance far 
greater than that of mere antiquarianism. In 
the register of the parish of the Madeleine ap- 
pears this entry, under date of Oct. 16, 1793: 
‘Paid seven francs for a coffin for the widow 
Capet, who was decapitated this day.” How 
the clerk who made that record must have 
chuckled over the grim joke lurking in his pro- 
saic entry! And who was this widow Capet? 
It was under that grotesquely accurate name 
that he referred to Marie Antionette, Queen of 
France, by birth allied to one long line of kings, 
and by marriage allied to another. And _ this 
was the fate of that splendid princess who a 
few years before had descended upon France 
‘glittering like the morning star, full of life 
and splendor and joy'—to have her head cut 
off as only poor widow Capet, and to be buried 
in a rough board-box costing seven francs! 
The anecdote suggests, also, how largely roy- 
alty depends upon appeals to the imagination 
ur its honor and continuance among men. 
Many a Frenchman may have consented to the 
death of the ‘widow Capet’ who would have 
shuddered at the sacrilege of murdering ‘the 
Queen.’ This principle was well understood by 
the iconoclasts of that time—for example, by 
Thomas Paine, who was in the habit of refer- 
ring to King George IIL. as ‘Mr. Guelph.’ In 
fact it would be safe to say that if the kings and 
queens of Europe should now be commonly 
spoken of as Mr. and Mrs. So and So, they 
would all have t» abdicate in six months.” 


Arecent correspondent at St. Petersburg writes 
thus of the surroundings of our new Postmaster- 


Dimmock, formerly of the Public Latin School 
of this city, and subsequently of Amberst Col- 
lege. He has a fine aptitude for imparting 
‘knowledge, and personally he isa friend of every 
pupil. Parents cannot intrust their boys to a 
better supervisor than he. See special notices. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


Miss Agnes Strickland, the celebrated Eng- 
lish historical writer, died on Monday, aged 
sixty-eight. 

Mr. William F. Gill has arranged three new 
lecture-readings for the coming season. The 
subjects are ‘‘The Poets and Principles of Poe- 
try,” “‘The Romance of Edgar A. Poe,” and 
“The Two Great Humorists.” Readings from 
Longfellow, Tennyson, Hood, Poe, Mark Twain 
and the Danbury Man will be introduced in the 
course of the several lectures. 

The will of John Carter Brown gives Brown 
University, Providence, R. I., $50,000 for the 
erection of a fire-proof library building, for 
which purpose he had previously given a fund, 
now amounting to $20,000, and a lot of land 
worth $35,000. Mr. Brown has also bequeathed 
$25.000 to the Rhode Island Hospital, $5000 
to the Butler Hospital for the Insane, and $5000 
to the Redwood Library at Newport. 

Hon. S. N. Stockwell, of the Boston Journal, 
received the degree of A. M. from Dartmouth 
College at the late commencement. Mr. Stock- 
well is what is termed ‘‘a self-made man,” and 
in honoring him Dartmouth honors herself. 
We knew him at the ‘‘stick” and ‘‘stand,” and 
have observed that he has been a master of arts 
ever since—the art of industry, of faithfulness, 
of hard-work, of conscientious duty generaily ; 
and we are glad he has prospered, so that even 
Dartmouth College recognizes the honorable 
printer. 


The monthly report of the superintendent of 


June, has been issued. The total issue from the 
library and all its branches has been since May 


tendance on week-day evenings in the central 
reading room was—at seven o'clock, thirty-two; 
at eight, fifty-eight; at nine, fifty-four; at ten, 
twenty-one. 
June at the central library was 293, a falling-off 
of 132 since May. 





PERSONAL NOTES. 
Woman suffrage finds advocates in three bish- 


ops of the Methodist Episcopal Church—Simp- 
son, Bowman and Haven. 


The wife of John C. Moore, Esq., formerly 
of the Boston Journal, through the death of a 
relative, lately came into possession of the 
little sum of $30,000. 


derer of Charles Goodrich, at Brooklyn, a year 


Ilon. George G. Fogg, of Concord, N. H., 


D. conferred on him by Bates College. 


the abolition candidate for President in 1544. 
He went into war as a volunteer captain from 
New Jersey; for the last year and a half he has 
ocen practicing law at Washingtoz. 

Miss Grace Harris Austin, of this city, be- 
queaths the sum of $590 to her executors with 
which to purchase ‘‘a small house and garden 
in a healthy country town,” to be held in trust 
for several of her relatives who are named in 
the will. 
by any member of her family fur two succeed- 
ing years it shall become the property of the 
Church of the Disciples, if it exists, and if not 
the house shall become an adjunct to the New 
England Hospital for Women and Children. 
Gen. John L. Swift has been appointed dep- 
uty collector at the Custom House, in place of N. 
R. Thayer, deceased. Gen. Swift served as 
deputy collector two years under Collector Rus- 
sell, retiring in August, 1868, to take part in 


Miss Kate Stoddard, alias Lizzie ‘King, for-| ‘tye Honorary Committee in 
merly of Plymouth, Mass., the alleged mur-| work are men of taste, judgment and long ex- 


: perience, in whose hands the enterprise cannot 
ago, is pronounced insane, and will be sent to a| fai] to be successful. Some of the leading art- 


Cohasset. 
Portland harbor. 


the Grant campaign for three months as a 


General, Marshall Jewell, as Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary: ‘‘As in duty bound, I called at the 
American Legation shortly after my arrival to 
pay my respects to our Minister. He gave me 
a hearty welcome upon ‘American soil,’ as he 
facetiously called the Legation premises, which, 
I may remark, are well situated and are com- 
fortably fitted-up rooms; a great improvement, 
I hear, upon the establishment which existed 
previous to the appointment of our present 
representative at the Russian court. Among 
other benefits conferred upon our citizens re- 
siding at or Visiting the Russian capital is the 
access to all the latest files of American news- 
papers, a privilege which is eagerly taken ad- 
vantage of, as may be supposed. There are 
not many of our countrymen here now, for 
nearly everybody is away, it being the dull 
season, as the Emperor is absent at Ems, where 
he intends spending the summer months; and 
those who can afford to keep country-houses 
are out of town, while those who do not in- 
dulge in a country-house of their own are vis- 
iting their friends. ‘The English and Americans 
here seem to form a clique almost entirely of 
themselves, and, from what little experience I 
have as yet had of the social circle, it is, though 
small, a most enjoyable one. During my in- 
terview with the Minister I tried hard to get at 
the full particulars about the Grand Duke scan- 
dal; but when I alluded to the subject our 
worthy representative became as stolid as Lot's 


stump-speaker, under engagement with the Na- 


lately been editing After Dinner, which he has 
made a brilliant jouraal, and one universally 


popular. We are glad to learn he purposes con- 


therein, rather than the reverse. 

The late anti-slavery reiinion convention at 
Chicago recommended the erection of a monu- 
ment to the memory of Elijah P. Lovejoy, the 
first martyr to the cause of liberty and a free 
press in its contest with slavery, saying that 
whereas he died more especially in defense of the 
great right of a free people, the freedom of the 
press, this duty should be committed into the 
hands of the printers and professional journal- 
ists of the country; and they should see to it 
that such a monument, in magnitude and style 
as befits their own rights, the man and the occa- 
sion, be erected. A committee fur the purpose 
was appointed, among whom were Iforace 
White, of the Chicago Tribune, 
Garrison, Boston; Oliver Johnson, Wm. C. 


York. 





SOCIAL-LIFE NOTES. 
President Grant, Mrs. Grant, Jesse Grant, 
Vice-President Wilson and General Babcock 
left'Long Branch, Monday, for Saratoga. 


M. D. Conway writes that he has not seen in 





wife just after the little misunderstanding about 
‘looking back’ took place, and the subject was | 
quickly changed. From this circumstance I | 
concluded that Mr. Jewell has already learned | 
what I believe is considered the first lesson in 
diplomacy—t.e., to ‘keep dark.’” 





BUSINESS NOTES. 

Oliver Ditson & Co. advertise several new 
singing-books this week. 

Dirgley has al! the preservatives and solaces 
or the season. 18 Milk st. i 

Churchill, Gilchrist, Smith & Co.’s dress | 
cambrics, which they are offering at 12 1-2 cents | 
per yard, are excellent bargains. They make | 
up elegantly for summer wear. 

That admirable institution, the Chauncy-Hall | 
School, will open its next term in its own build- 
ing on Boylston, near Dartmouth street. The | 
facilities for a first-class education will be much | 
entanced. 





The offer of J. B. Ford & Co. to solicitors is | 
very attractive. We have seen some of their | 
premiums, particularly ‘‘Sara the Princess,” | 
which is a beautiful chromo, fitted for the most 
select room. 

J. R. Osgood & Co., publish a host of books 
that our readers have seen commended in the 
literary columns of the Commonwealth. A few 


are specially brought to notice in another col- 
umn today. 

Tie Travelers Insurance Co. suffers no sea- 
son to pass without reminding the public of the 
advantages which it offers. If travellers will 
get injured or killed without conference with 
this Company, it certainly is absolved from 
blame.. But insurance in it is balm to friends 
and satisfaction to the dying. 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks are offerning an 
extraordinary display of French flowers, 
wreathes, clusters, coronets, sprays and buds, 
and similar garniture for bonnets, at remarkable 
bargains. The ladies can hardly find anywhere 
else so varied and complete an assortment. The 
wearers will transcend nature, almost. 

The ‘‘Adams Academy,” Quincy, is in most 
excelleng hands, its master being Prof. W. R, 





| Hohenstein, who died in 1872, during his pas- 


of these, Thoreau, Parker, Wilson, and Aldrich, | 


any English paper a word of comment on the 
marriage of Mr. Sartoris with the daughter of 
the President of the United States. ‘‘What do 
you think of Mr. Tupper in England?” asked 
an American of Thackeray. ‘‘We do not think 
of him at all in England,” replied Thackeray. 
The English newspapers do not notice Sartoris 
because he has no title. 


Simon Sturges, of Allentown, Pa., died 
recently at the age of seventy-nine. He had 


been married four times, the wedding having 
been on his fortieth, fiftieth, sixtieth and seven- 
tieth birthdays. His last wife was dead, too, 
and it 1s likely that had Mr. Sturges lived 
another year he would have celebrated his 
eightieth birthday in the accustomed style, be- 
cause the local paper says he was a very me- 
thodical old man. 


In one of the last numbers of the Staatsan- 
zeiger of Berlin was the declaration of bank- 
ruptcy of Prince Adolphus De Wittgenstein- 


sage to America. He was the son of Prince 
Alexander, several times a millionaire, and was 
disinherited by his father because he had be- 
come a public singer. The tribunal of Arns- 
berg, which declared the failure, is situated in 
the midst of the circumscription containing the 
vast estates belonging to the family of Sayn- 
| Wittgenstein. 

| German newspapers often publish notices of 
| births and deaths in a manner which seems 
strange to American readers. Engagements 
are also published. In the second sheet, for 
‘instance, of every issue of the Cologne Ga- 
| zette these announcements of engagements may 
‘be found throughout the whole year. When 
the engagements are broken off this is also at 
times published by one or doth of the parties 
concerned. But it is very seldom that an an- 
nouncement such as the following is found, 
which is quoted in the Cologne Gazette of the 
17th of June from the Dresdener Journal : 
‘“‘With respect to the announcement by which I, 
at the end ot last November, gave notice of my 
being engaged to the Dowager Baroness Zoe 
von Kotzebue, I am now obliged to state that 
this relationship has, at her desire, and to my 





tinuing his newspaper connection; and that the | on Wednesday. 
plum of the deputy-collectorship will aid him | city hall, is of Westerly granite, and is the work | that those we love cannot die. A great and : : 
of Mr. Randolph Rogers, who contracted to | mighty will, like that of Sumner, is sumething Single Roses, Morning 
complete the work for $50,000, of which sum | more potent still. 
the city appropriated $35,000. 
height is sixty-six feet, and its artistic propor-| cause we hate annihilation, but for a chance to 
tions and striking outlines indicate the skill and| go on to other growths in the great wonder of 
taste of its designer. 
a half feet square, below which is a sub-base of | wonderful, but because they are less than the 
rough granite, resting upon a rock foundation | wonder of life. 
deep in the earth. 
are three steps of Westerly granite, smooth- 


vice. 
four large circular plates of bronze. On the 
one in front is the inscription: ‘ Erected by 
the people of Worcester in memory of her 
sons who died for the unity of the republic, 
A.D. 
bears a bronze medallion head of John A. An- 
drew, of colossal size; on the opposite side 
the plate bears a das reltef, in bronze, a dying 
soldier supported by a comrade; while the re- 
maining plate, on the easterly side, is a medal- 
lion head of Abraham Lincoln. 
tion of the monument is another die four feet 





ULY 18, 1874. 








not find in my deportment that gravity which 
she had a right to expect.—Count Luckner.” 





ART NOTES. 
SCULPTURES. 

Preston Powers is at Studio Building, where 
he will remain for several weeks. His bust of 
Sumner is there on exhibition, where it is daily 
seen by many friends of the late Senator. Mr. 
Powers has aimed tu produce a likeness that 
should represent his subject as he appeared 
during the last months of his life, and no one 
who sees this bust can fail to admit that he has 
accomplished all he has undertaken. 

Speaking of busts, there exists at the present 
time a perfect epidemic of attempted represen- 
tations in plaster of some of our eminent men, 
living and dead. The busts of Agassiz are to 
be seen in nearly every art-store, while those of 
Sumner and Longfellow, especially the former, 
are everywhere displayed. If these works pos- 
sessed a degree of excellence which would en- 
title them to any serious consideration, or bring 
them within the range of criticism, we might be 
disposed to tolerate the infliction; but such fail- 
ures as some busts of Agassiz, Longfellow and 
Sumner are almost enough to make one wish 
that portrait sculpture had long since been 
numbered with the lost arts. The numerous 
busts of one artist, which have been publicly 
exhibited during the last ven years, are not of a 
character to justify any expectations of a high 
order of excellence in any recent work by him; 
but the public have a right to expect from oth- 


ers, who have produced many ideal and portrait 


busts which are an honor to American art, 


something more worthy of their name than the 


weak and scarcely recognizable heads which 


have been lately executed. 


We are glad to learn that one of the statuctte 


busts of Mr. Sumner is as unsatisfactory to the 
sculptor as fit can possibly be to any of the 
the Boston public library, Justin Winsor, for | friends of the deceased statesman; and that its 
public exhibition in an art-store is in direct op- 
position to the wishes of the artist, who has 
Ist, 106,500. There were 14,265 persons using | jately finished a life-size bust of Mr. Sumner, 
periodicals during the month. The average at-| which has been highly commended by Mr. Gar- 
rison, and others equally competent to judge of 
its merits. 


J.C. King, the veteran sculptor, has lately 


The average Sunday issue for| carved in cameo a fine likeness of Mr. Sumner 


A GREAT ARY-EXPOSITION. 
The most important and prominent feature of 


the approaching exhibition of the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Mechanic Association will be an 
art gallery in a large room to be erected espec- 
ially for the purpose, which will be lighted from 
$98) the roof so that every picture displayed therein 


nay be seen to the best possible advantage. 
charge of this 


lunatic asylum. ists of the country have promised to coutribute 
pictures and other works of art, while many e 
formerly chief editor of the Jadependent Demo- | owners of private galleries have generously of- 1 
crat, and one of the most able political writers | fered some of the best pictures which grace 
in the State, recently had the degree of L.L. | their walls. 
contributions from artists and owners of pic- 


The Committee respectfully solicit 


General William Birney, lately appointed as- | tures, who are requested to address the caese? very good-natured and kindly but 
sistant attorney for the District of Columbia, is | tty of the Association, Joseph L, Bates, 7 parents, died while a pupil of mine. 
the second son of James G. Birney, who was | Beacon strect. 


IN GENERAL, 
Horace G. Hewes is spending a few days at 
Later in the season he will sketch 


J. Daniel Perry, the sculptor, has returned to 


Boston after a very busy season in Rome and |, 
Paris. Ie will busy himself during the sum- |, 
mer on several portrait commissions he has al- 
ready received. His marble busts of Harvey | , 
If it shall have failed to be claimed D. Parker and ‘Thomas Mack (of the firm of C. 
F. Hovey & Co.) and wife will be placed on ex- 
hibition probably by the middle of next week at 
Miss Merrill's studio in the Studio Building, \ 
which he will occupy during his stay in Boston. 


The former is to be executed 


Miss Whitney has 


Worcester inaugurated its soldiers’ monument 
The memorial, which faces the 


Its extreme 


Its base is nineteen and 


Rising from the rough granite 


1ammered, each eight inches in height. Above 


these steps is the first section of the monu- 
ment proper, which is thirteen anda half feet 
square, wit square projections at each angle, 
four feet square and six feet in height. 
Wm. Lloyd | cach of these four projections stands a bronze satisfied with evidences from within. 


Upon 


statue seven feet and three inches in height, the 
Bryant, Whitelaw Reid and H. C. Bowen, New four representing the four branches of the ser- 
vice — infantry, artillery, 
Upon the four sides of this die, between the 
statues, are four tablets of bronze, upon which 
are inscribed the names of the three hundred 
and ninety-eight men who went from the city to | grown into a respectable and thoughtful man. 
the war and lost their lives in their noble ser- 


cavalry and navy. 


On the four sides of the next die are 


1861-1865.” On the right the plate 


The third sec- 


nine inckes high, and five feet in height. Each 
side bears a bronze plate, the four including the 
city of Worcester, the coat of arms of Massa- 
chusetts, a wreath of laurel and crossed swords, 
and the coat of arms of the United States. 
Above this section rests the base of the column, 
and from it rises a graceful circular shaft of 
granite, fifteen feet in height, three feet anda 
half in diameter at the base, and two feet nine 
inches in diameter at the top. This is sur- 
mounted by a richly carved corinthian capital of 
granite, upon which stands the crowning figure 
of the monument, a bronze statue of ‘‘Victory,” 
eleven feet in height, its feet resting on a bronze 
globe. The figure holds in his right hand a 
drawn and raised sword, and in the left a branch 
of palm. The whole structure has a light and 
graceful appearance and shows a skillful and 
artistic combination of strength and beauty. 
The four statues about the base are spirited and 
life-like, while the allegorical figure of ‘‘Vic- 
tory” is a noble conception, happily carried out 
in the details of posture, drapery and emblems. 
Ex-Gov. Bullock made the presentation address. 
Gen. Devens received the memorial for the city. 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. ' 
MR. CHADWICK AT THE PARKER-MEMORIAL HALL 
ON IMMORTALITY. 

It was the last service of the season at the 
Parker-Memorial hall. Mr. Chadwick was to 
preach, and I went to hear him, though it was a 
rainy day. The discourse was on Immortality, 
and he had read a passage from ‘‘The Wisdom 
of Solomon” in confirmation, which I was rot 
in season to hear. It might have been ‘‘right- 
eousness is immortal,” or ‘‘God created man to 








great regret, been broken off, because she did 


e immortal, and made him to be an image of 


terests while on earth. 
assured, are not only proof-positive of immor- | annum. 
tality to the minds of multitudes who receive 


in many of the romances of the day. 


enjoy their proof as long as it satisfies them. 


of his teacher with 


some child in my school. 


his own eternity.” In treating the subject he 
designated creed ‘‘the vessel that carries us,” 
and the arguments used as pieces of wood often 
more rotten than the vessel itself. Terror may 
have done something in influencing people’s 
conclusions, but not for minds of a high order. 
A drowning man may catch at a straw, but not 
a brave man. For the straw saves not. Does 
our faith in immortality rest on the resurrection 
of Jesus? It is not sufficiently well-proved; 
and when losing our friends the consolation that 
we shall see them again should rest on some- 
thing more certain. Nor can immortality rest 
on mere assertion of the fact. 

There is something intolerable in the idea of 
a spiritual aristocracy, andthe philosophy that 
retribution necessitates immortality i an- 
other rotten plank, and only™the conceited 
would claim it. The fruit of action is immedi- 
ate, is stamped on the soul. What is meant by 
the righteous suffering now? Is it that they 
are now deprived of riches and honors, houses 
and lands? Are these the best good, and for 
the inequalities of the present are they to be 
rewarded with them by-and-bye? Dean Swift 
said: ‘‘We know what God Almighty thinks of 
riches by the kind of people he gives them to” 
—another piece of rottenwood. We know that 
God gives to the diligent. It is as though the 
righteous would say, ‘“‘You have the best of it 
now. We would, if we dared, sin like you; 
but we will sin by-and-bye and get your present 
enjoyments.” But man was made for virtue; 
whether for happiness is not so apparent. 
There are miserable people in New York, men, 
women and children, whose happiness is less 
questionable than their misery. The children 
are the happiest, though hell seems open to 
them. They know it not, but they need to know 
it, and to have a proof of immortality. (In the 
main, or in part, at least, there is truth in the 
assertion that God gives to the diligent; and 
yet it seems that riches and honors, if not giyen 
to, are often seized by, come into possession of, 
the intriguing and unscrupulous. ) 
Mr. Chadwick said he had no sympathy with 
the scientist who weuld wait the proof as fora 
mathematical problem. There is too much data 
in that direction already, and it would require 
so long t> wait! 

SPIRITUALISM. 

The demonstrations of spiritualism he thought 


which quickly found an appreciative purchaser. | too futile to be worthy the attention of superior 
He has also executed, in similar style, a head of} minds. 


It would be no consolation to be as- 


Webster, whiclr is a strong and characteristic sured that departed friends could return such, 
likeness. 


and only such, messages as we have in that 
direction. (With regard to this, it segmed to 


} me that Mr. Chadwick did not take into suffi- 


cient consideration the intellectual development 
of the people who receive the messages in ques- 
tion, nor of those passed over who send back, 
the greater proportion being children and peo- 
ple of small intellectual acquirements and in- 
These messages, I am 


them, but they bring the first and the only 
realization these people ever had of immortal- 
ity. The messages, ‘perhaps, are as high-tongd 
s the general tenor of the conversation of a 
arge proportion of people in real life, and also 
Let them 


A bright little boy of about six years, son of 
ignorant 
I used 


occasionally to call on the mother after the 
death of her child. 
because he had during his short illness spoken 


It was a gratification to her, 
interest. One day she 
showed me some bits of paper on which were 
written some childish words, messages that she 
iad received through a writing medium from 
1er beloved child. To me, at that day, and in 
my phase of life, they were just about as con- 
incing as though I had seen them written by 
It was simply amus- 
ing; but it was so real to her, as though she 


had actually seen her child, that I could not be 


ieathenish enough either to laugh or to express 


a word of dissent that might disturb her satis- 
It will be remembered that the State of Mas- | faction.) 

sachusetts selected as its contribution to Statue 
Hall at Washington the figures of Governor] Bartol, ‘I fall back on my hopes.” He also 
Winthrop and Samuel Adams, representative | repeated what Mr. Parker had said, that there 
men of the colonial and revolutionary periods | jg no other life; it now is; the consciousness 
of our history. 
by Mr. Greenough, and the second by Miss | j 
Anne Whitney of this city. 
tional Republican Committee. (Gen. Swift has just completed her clay model, which is to be | existence of great minds is no proof of immor- 
submitted to the commissioners for their ap-| tality, because great minds decay. 
proval. 


But Mr. Chadwick went on to quote from Mr. 


we have in our own souls. As we share the 
nspiration of great minds we grow more poten- 
tial ourselves. An objector might say that the 
Do great 
minds have a So the sun. But 
that prevents not its rising again. The more 
we love, the more we must love; a great proof 


meridian ? 


We have love for immor- 
tality, not for the sake of happiness, not be- 


life. We reject miracles, not because they are 


There is no revelation like 
that from within. 
AFTER THE SERMON. 

As we came out of church a gentieman said 
he was not satisfied with the arguments; no 
new proofs of immortality had been given, and 
he wanted positive evidence. I believe that as 
arule men are less inclined than women to be 
They 
want proofs external and physical. 1 recollect, 
many years ago, when recovering from a linger- 
ing and dangerous illness, a visit I had from an 
acquaintance and school-fellow of my youth. 
Ile was rather a wild boy, but yet we all liked 
him for his ‘gay good humor, and now he had 


He invited me to ride, which invitation as an 
invalid I thankfully accepted. In the course ot 
the ride he inquired what proof I had of im- 
mortality. I was weak in body and had not 
thought of a proof for months, though I had 
thought it very probable I should soon leave 
this sphere, having no more doubt of another 
than of my present existence. I told him I had 
no doubts about immortality ; I knew it, I felt it. 
“But that is not proof,” he replied; ‘I want 
proof.” I tried to collect my scattered wits and 
tell him something I had heard advanced as 
proof, but I felt that I ill succeeded, and really 
was very much ashamed. I afterward repeated 
the circumstance with my regret and mortifica- 
tion to a friend (she was a Swedenborgian), 
adding that I must gather up evidences, so as 
not again to be found unable to give a reason of 
the faith within. ‘‘Oh,” she replied, ‘I'm so 
glad you could think of nothing but your own 
consciousness. Don’t you know that is the 
very best evidence ‘possible to be given?” In 
truth, the external evidences have not been 
gathered up to this day, but the consciousness 
of immortality remains, increasing in vividness 
year by year—the consciousness of the ‘‘open- 
ing of the deeper fountains of the soul, of life 
here as being for the purpose of developing the 
spirit to perfection, the prophetic entrance to a 
higher, a freer, a purer life,” an immortality of 
uses, beyond which real life could not, and 
would not, endure. Jane GREEN. 





Sunday Services. 

PARKER PILLSBURY will lecture before the Spirit- 
ualists at the Parker-Fraternity Rooms, Appleton 
street, Sunday Afternoon and Eyening. Admission 
10 ceuts. 


____ BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Opp PIECES OF FURNITURE made to order, and 
repairing the most difficult properly treated at STE- 
VENS’S, 601 Washington street. (4) 





THE FORMOSA is the finest cigar in the Boston 
market at its price. Made in Key West of the 
finest HAVANA tobacco. We can sell them at very 
low rates. A single test will prove their superiority. 

JaMES DINGLEY & Co., 
18 and 20 Milk street. 





PREPARE Now.—Families going into the country 
should not neglect to provile themselves with the 
best of BLACKBERRY and CHERRY Branpr, and 
BLACKBERRY WINE. We have the best. 

JaMES DINGLEY & CO., 
18 and 20 Milk street. 





STRAW CARPETING.—Another, and the last, in- 
voice we shall have this season of mattings damage’l 
by water, for 10 cents to 25 cents per yard—some of 
which are of very fine quality. Also, 400 rolls of 
s und mattings, purchased at the last cargo auction 
sales, at very low prices. NEW ENGLAND CARPET 
Co., removed to 85 Hanover street, nearly opposite 








ENB 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 
BIERSTADT'S NEW PAINTINGS, 

“AUTUMN IN THE SIERRA,” 
(Measuring 7 by 10 feet.) 
Also, “MORNING IN THE MOUNTAINS,” 
and “MY CAMP BY MOONLIGHT.” 











American House. 

SPECIAL NOTICES. 

PRETTY FEET SHOULD BE SHOD IN 
ENGLISH CHANNEL Shoes. All ladies insist on 
having them. They show a dark line around the sole 


near the edge. They never wear ragged. They wear 
longer and cost no more. 2t julyll 





THE SUBSCRIBER, PRINCIPAL OF 
the SAWIN ACADEMY, SHERBORN, MASsS., will re- 
ceive into his family a few boys to be fitted for the 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. For circular 
apply to E. A. H. ALLEN, 
july4 = it West Newton, Mass. 





TO BE LET ON TREMONT STREET— 
FOR A TERM OF YEARS—An estate having a 
frontage of 29 feet, with a first-class building thereon, 
located between West and Boylston streets. Liberty 
given to make the necessary changes for business 
purposes. Enquireof J. or WM. G. PRESTON, 
julyls 4t 53 Devonshire street. 





WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASS- 
ICAL SCHOOL.—The twenty-first school year of this 
Family and Day School FOR BOTH SEXES will begin 
WEDNESDAY, Sept. 16, 1874. For particulars ad- 
dress, NATH’L T. ALLEN, Principal. 
West Newton, Mass. 
12t Jyll 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW Bank BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON Sr., 
Boston.~ This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
ealendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has & guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex 
press protection of depositors. 3m apr25 


At home on Saturdays. 








On Exhibition, for a short time, at 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


junel3 127 Tremont Street. 


ee THE TWELFTH 


INDUSTRIAL & ART EXHIBITION, 


Under the management of the 


MASSACHUSETTS CHARITABLE 


tf 





Mechanic Association 


WILL COMMENCE AT} 


FANEUIL AND QUINCY HALLS, 
On Wednesday, Sept. 16. 


Novelties in Invention, Workmanship and Art fron, 


every part of our country are solicited. 


Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals and Diplomas, 


wiil be awarded for articles meriting especial notice. 


Steam power, shafting and space are free, and no 


fees of any kind are reymre:! to be paid. 


Circulars issued by the Managers may be obtained 


at Mechanics’ Hall, ani also of 


JOSEPH L. BATES, Secretary, Boston. 


july4 3 





REMOVAL.—CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
will open its forty-seventh year in the building erected 


' 





for its exclusive use by its graduates and friends, on 
BOYLSTON STREET, NEAR DARTMOUTAH. 
The new schoolhouse is cons ructed with especial 
regard to ventilation, and is fitted with furniture of 
a new pattern, designed to lessen the common ten- 
dency to diseases of the eye and spine. During vaca- 
tion the Principals will be at the Boston University, 
No. 20 Beacon street, on Wednesdays, from 9 to 1. 
Catalogues can be obtained at Groom & Co.’s State 
street, at the bookstores on Washington and Franklin 
streets, or by addressing 
jyl8 3t CUSHINGS & LADD. 
ADAMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS.— 
ION. CHARLES Francis Abas, LL. D., Chairman 
of the Board of Managers. WILLIAM R. Dimmock, 
LL. D., Master. 

The course of study ofthe Academy is designed to 
give thorough preparation for the be-t colleges. 
There is a preparatory class for those too young, or 
not sufliciently advanced in their studies to enter the 
Academy. The studies in this class are the same as | 
in good grammar schools, with the addition of French | 
and Botany. 

Day scholars from Boston leave the Old Colony 
Depot at a quarter before nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and reach Boston on their return, at a few min- 
utes aflertwo. Tuition, One Hundred Dollars per 








The large boarding house of the Academy is under 
the persunal direction of the Master, who resides in 


For catalogue or further particulars address the 
Master. Tt july1s 





; Special to Ladies. 


CUSIIMAN ¢ 


T 
| 





& BROOKS, 


TEMPLE PLACE, 


WILL OFFER DURING 


THEIR GREAT POPULAR 


EXHIBITION SALE 
Over One Hundred Boxes 
FINEST FRENCH | 


Flowers 
Wreaths, 


GORONETS, LONG ROSE SPRAYS, 
Clusters of Buds, 


Glories, 
Rich Montures, Astor Sprays, &e., 


Comprising the Most Elegant Assortment 
to be seen in Boston, and are c 


REMARKABLE BARGAINS, 


—AT THE— 


Favorite Store, 


Before you go, obtain 





Travelers 


TO THE MOUNTAINS, 

TO THE COUNTRY, 

TO THE SEASIDE, 

BY RAILROAD OR STEAMBOAT, 
BY STAGE COACH OR CARRIAGE, 
ON HORSEBACK OR ON FOOT, 
ON BUSINESS OR PLEASTRE, 


a Yearly General 


Accident Policy in the 


Travelers 


= Life and Accident Insurance Com- 


pany, of Hartford, Conn. 





Apply to any Agent, or write to the Company. 
JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 


CHAS. G. C, PLUMMER, 


General Agent, 


89 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
july1s at 


SEASONABLE READING. 





THOREAU’S Walden, Excursions, Week on 


the Merrimack, Cape Cod, Maine Woods, 
Yankee In Canada. 32.00 each. No Common- 
wealth reader should fail to read there thoughtful, 
radical, sensible, entertaining books. 


THEODORE PARKER, as described in Froth- 


ingham’s Biography, very highly praised by the N. 
Y. Tribune, Christian Register, Boston Transcript, 
Atlantic Monthly, and a host of other periodicals, 
$3.00. 


WILSON’S SLAVE POWER, which narrates very 


forcibly and clearly the momentous course of events 
in this country from the Annexation of Texas to 
the election of Lincoln as President. 35.00, 


ALDRICIVS PRUDENCE PALFRY and MAR- 


JORIE DAW, two of the best Summer books. 
$1.50 each. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re 


ceipt of price, by the publishers, 


JAMES R, OSG000 & CO., 


BOSTON. It 


julyls 


“WANTED. 


ENERGETIC SOLICITORS, 


LADIES OR GENTLEMEN, 


To canvass Boston and vicinity, or other parts of 
New England, for our standard works in parts. 


The 
shoicest art premiums and outfits of an entire new 


device and design, 


ADDRESS, 


J. B. FORD & CO., 


11 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


julyls it 





33, 35, 37,39 Temple Place. 


july1s It 


DRESS CAMBRICS 


At 12 1-2 Cts. 


CHURCHILL, 
GILCHRIST, 
SMITH & CO. 


Will open this day five cases 
of DRESS CAWUBRICS, at 
12 1-2 Cents per yard, in 
Styles that are WEW, and 
not to be found elsewhere. 


CHURCHILL, 
GILCHRIST, 
SMITH & CO. 


269 Washington St., | 
and 1, 5 and 7 Winter St.| 


J 
july1s It | 





NEW SINGING BOOKS. | 
THE LEADER ! 


By H. R. PALMER, assisted by I. O. EMERSON. 
Choirs, Conventions and Singing Classes will wel- | 
come this new Church Music Book, filled with new 
tunes, antheins, chants, &c., &c., all of the best qual- 
ity. 


Price, $1.38, or $12.00 per dozen. 


THE SONG MONARCH !! | 


By H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. EMERSON. 

Especially for Singing Classes. First 56 pages con- | 
tain the elementary course, the same as that in the 
LEADER, whi¢h course is followed by more than 100 
pages filled with the most interesting Secular and 
Sacred Music fur practice. Equal to the SONG KING 
in interest. 

Price, 75 cts., or $7.50 per dozen. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READERS. 


Three carefully graded Song Books for Common 
Schools, bye. O. EMERSON and W. 8. TILDEN. 
Book Ist. For Primary Schools. Price, 35 cts. 
« 2d. Fo¢l Grammar Classes” «ys 
“ 3d. For Higher hep sa 
The Course is easy, progressive, i teresting, «nd 
has been thoroughly tested in schools near Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 





“ 








AUOTION SALES. 


BY GEORGE M. ATWOOD & CO., 
Anctionecrs and Real Estate Agents, 
‘Mice 81 Washington street, Room No. 12. 


ADMINISTRATRIX SALE, 


Pursuant to a license of the Probate Court for the 
County of Middlesex, dated June 23d, 1874, will be 
sold by public Auction on MONDAY, the twenty- 
seventh day of July, 1874, at six o’clock P. M., on the 
premises of late Daniel A. Noyes of Malden, a lot of 
land with buildings thereon situated’ in Malden, in 
said County of Middlesex, bounded northerly by 
Glenwood street, easterly by land late of William 
Ramsdell. southerly by land of Richard Young, west- 
erly by a-court; containing about sixteen thousand 
square feet. Bene? “ze f 

ELIZABETH 8. NOYES, Administratrix. 

MALDEN, July 6, 1874. 3t julyll 


LEGAL NOTICES. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACIIU- 

SETTS.—SUFFOLK. SS.— PROBATE COURT.— 
To all persons interested in the estate of JOSEPH 
PRATT, late of Boston. m said County, deceased, 
Greeting: Whereas, MARIA H. BREWER, executrix 
of the will of the deceased, has presented for allow- 
ance the first account of her administration upon the 
estate of said deceased: You are hereby cited to ap- 
pear at a Probate Court to be holden at said Boston, 
on the tenth day of August next, at ten o’clock in the 
forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, why the 
same should not be allowed. And said petitioner is 
ordered to serve this citation by publishing the same 
once a week. for three succes-ive weeks, in the Com- 
monwealth, a newspaper printed at said Boston, the 
last publication to be two days at least before said 
Court. : 

Witness, ISaac AMES, Esquire, Judge of said Court, 

this sixteenth day of July, i+ the year one thousand 
sight hundred and seventy-four. 
a ot P. KR. GUINEY, Register. 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Bo 6 TF -60- 8. 








Oe et eke 4 OF 
} 
Public Scholos.—Male Teachers Wanted. 





Applications ia writing for the following positions, 
to wit, of Master of the Comins Grammar School; 


| Sub-Master of the Comins School; and Sub-Master of 


the Lowell Grammar School, will be oe agg = 
undersigned, at the City Hall, until Saturday, July 15. 
is BARNARD CAPEN, 


julyll 2t Secretary of the School Committee, 


VITY O F BO $:T 0 2. 
PUBLIC LATIN SCHOOL. 


There will be an examination of candidates for ad- 
mission to the Public Latin School on FRIDAY, Sept. 
ll, beginning at nine o’clock A.M. Each candidate 
tor admission must be at least NINE yearsofage. He 
must bring a certificate of age from his father or 
guardian, together with one of good character from 
the principal of the school he last attended, and, un- 
less he comes from a public school, a certificate from 
a physician that he has been vaccinated. He must 
be able to read at first sight easy prose and spell all 
words of common occurrence, and ust understand 
the simple rules of arithmetic. — 

FRANCIS GARDNER, 
jyll 3t 


Head Master. 
ts? Gy: 8 2s FO. 
"BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL. 








There will be an examination of candidates for ad- 
ission tothe Boston Normal School at the school- 
house in West Newton street, FRIDAY, September 
11, 1874, commencing at 10 o’cloek, A. M.A diploma 
of graduation trom either of the Boston High schools 
will be considered evidence of qualification for ad- 
mission. Candidates who are not luates of the 
Boston High Schools must pass a satisfactory exami- 
nation in the ordinary high-school studies, and must 
present evidence of g mora) character. 





julyl3 tf 


july4 3t L. DUNTON, Head Master. 
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Individuality of Opinion. 


BY SAMUEL B. NOYES. 


The other day one of my friends, whom I 


have known 


he is younger by many years, but, 


son of. one who was the friend of my youth, he 


ways seema to me to be the same to me that 
is father was before him), said to me that it 
was a pity that my house at the sea-side did not 
stand in a different position. He said he would 
have ita little farther to the south. And as my 
grounds were sufficiently capacious he wondered 
that I didn’t remove it. Now he did not say 
this to worry me. He had, probably, not the 
least idea in his mind, or intention, to cause me 
any unpleasant thoughts. He spoke as many 
others have done, and do speak, every day, 
thoughtlessly; in a sort of heedless meddling 
with what does not concern them personally in 
the least. And I reflected after I had left him 
on the proneness there is in some minds to 
make these kind of observations. 

Lately, when I was speaking to another 
friend of the delights of our little village in 
this western district of Canton, he volunteered 
to say that it was a pity that my house did not 
stand so as to enjoy all the delights of the sun’s 
rays. When he had concluded I was prompted 
to reply, and did reply, that ‘‘I did not see how 
it could be bettered, for the sun shone on all 
sides of my house during the day; and, if I 
could have it done for the asking, [ would not 
have the house moved an inch eastward or west- 
ward, northward or southward; and that, as I 
had dwelt in the house twenty-four years, and had 
raised my children in it, and not a day of ill- 
ness had come to any of us in that time, nor to 
any one who had dwelt with us, I was satisfied 
withthe location.” He, the speaker, who would 
have it different, was living in one side of a 
house, and never yet in his life had known what 
it is to live in a house on every side of which 
the sun shines every day. 

I mused. These croakers everywhere abound. 
They are always meddling with what is of no 
concern to themselves. ‘They are always won- 
dering why Mr. A. don’t paint his house of a 
particular color; why Mr. B. don’t make a 
garden here, or plant trees there, on his farm. 
They wonder why Mr. C. don’t pasture his cows 
in thie or that lot; why he keeps two horses 
when one would do as well; why he sends his 
boys to this school when another is just as 
good; why he wears gray clothes, or boots, 
when clothes of another hue, and shoves, would 
be more economical. They wonder why Mr. 
D. buys so much meat of Mr. Priest, the Wal- 
pole butcher, when Mr. Hartshorn, the Canton 
butcher, goes by his door daily; they don’t see 
why, when Mr. E.’s family want a physician, he 
should send for Doctor Holmes when Dr. 
Parker is as good a doctor. They can’t see 
why it is that Mr. F. buys his groceries of Mr. 
Lonegan when Mr. Briggs is nearer to him ; 
or why he sends his boy a quarter of a mile for 
his milk when another milkman’s cart goes by 
his door daily. And so on, and so on. 

There is nothing that one does that does not 
come in for the animadversion and criticism of 
some persons. My friend who thought my sea- 
side house could be better placed is no fool. 
And he rounded up his remark by saying, ‘‘It 
is your house, not mine, and you can have it 
where you like.” ‘hat is it, every time! I 
can have it where I like. I am the one person 
to be satistied. And so it is of Mr. A. and Mr. 
B. and Mr. C., and of all the rest of the alpha- 
bet. Every man lives in a public opinion of 
his own. If his house, or his grounds, or his 
cows, or his horses, or his carriages, or his wife, 
or his, children are satisfactory to him, that is 
sufficient. He need not care what John Doe, 
or Richard Roe, or any other man, would like 
to have him have, or do. And there is a 
certain kind of charm in individuality of char- 
acter which obtains with the human race which 
mere imitators can never reach or enjoy. My 
fellow-townsman, the Rising-Sun Stove Polish 
inventor, who embellishes his ground with 
statuettes and picturesque grottoes, and who 
daily floats his flag to the breezes of summer, 
lives in a public opinion of his own. And, 
radiating from his chosen center, his ‘‘ thing of 
beauty is a joy forever” all over the world. 
What does he care for the censures of the John 
Does or Richard Roes of the small neighbor- 
hood? And when Colonel Prescott, at his own 
desire, was detached from the American camp 
at Cambridge on the evening of the 16th of 
June, 1775, with only 1000 militia, mostly of 
Massachusetts, including 120 men of Putnam’s 
regiment from Connecticut, and one artillery 
company, to Bunker Hill, he lived in his own 
public opinion, and he tired a shot next day 
that was ‘‘ heard round the world.” 

He who takes counsel of everybody achieves 
nothing worthy of record. Every man must 
plant his fields, and lay out his grounds, and 
place his house, and educate his children, after 
his own fashion, carefully considered and in- 
telligently derived, in the light of history, if he 
would leave a mark. They who think for 
themselves, and they who only foilow the 
thoughts of other men, are easily divided. The 
line is in a small corner. He who listens to 
the suggestions of the shallow criticism of the 
many will but reénact the fable of the man 
who took his ass to market, and be but himself 
an ass of the stupidest kind. 

There is something which may be said against 
the abuse of the individuality ot opinion. Gen- 
erally if a man finds that the opinion of those 
of his own associates, his own set, coincides 
with his own, he may be pretty sure that he is 
right. And if, on the other hand, he finds that 
the opinion of his associates is against him, he 
may be sure he is then wrong. And he who 
braves out, and opposes, and withstands, that 
opinion will soon find himself going alone and 
will have a miserable time of it. For this life 
is so short, and there are so many subjects 
about which there is no use in having an opinion 
at all, that it is a great deal better to take 
things as they come, and to let others fix them 
to suit themselves so that it does not disturb 
our happiness. 

I have lately heard an anecdote of the late 
wise and famous Dr. Emmons of Franklin, 
whose nam2 and whose fame were in all the 
churches in this region forty years ago. He 
died, I think, aboutthe year 1842. The anecdote 
was related to me by a venerable gentleman 
whose father was a parishioner of the worthy 
Doctor. He said that one day the Doctor and 
another distinguished neighboring preacher 
(Rev. Mr. Williams) were at his father’s house ; 
and they discussed the propriety of putting 
stoves into the meeting-house; for then the 
mecting-houses were not warmed in winter, 
‘and it was only ds late as 1824 that stoves 
began to be used in churches in New England. 
When the Doctor was asked to give an opinion 
on the subject he replied, **Do you think I 
am going to burn my tingers with those stoves!” 
This may seem like shirking the issue. And 
yet Dr. Emmons moulded the opinions of at 
least the whole of the western part of Norfolk 
county for half a century He is one of the 
preachers whom I used occasionally to hear in 
my boyhood, and whom I remember I used to 
listen to and admire. The instincts of boys are 
pretty true in this direction. They can tell 
who says something; they know whose sermons 
are not merely deciamation, or sing-song read- 
ing that puts them to sleep. In those days 
there was Dr. Codman of Dorchester, and Mr. 
Gile of Milton, and Fiske of Wrentham, and 
Saunders of Medfield, and Morey of Walpole, 
and others, who float in my memory in an_ in- 
distinct haze, but all more or less remarkable 
for their individuality of opinion, and for inter- 
esting and forcible utterance. I relate the 
anecdote of Dr. Emmons, which has never 
before been printed, as it was related to me by 
Mr. William Lovering of Taunton, who cited 
it as an illustration of the wisdom of the Chris- 
tian pastor of his youthful days; and of the 
ease with which one can elude the expression | 
of any positive opinion on trivial matters, but | 
which some weak-minded and _ short-sighted | 
people reckon of great importance. 

We have come round again to the festival 
days; the anniversary days; to the Battle of | 
Bunker Hill; and College commencements; | 
and the Fourth of July; and to Haying time ; | 
and to Sea-Shore resorting; and to Mountain | 
climbing; and to hot weather in particular; | 
and to vacations generally! And some of. us 
pause and ask ourselves how much older have | 
we grown; and how much longer will these 
yearly revolutions continue to us; how many | 
more summers shall we enjoy on this earth? A | 
man puts seventy dollars into his pocket and | 
wanders about doing nothing to add to the sum | 
but drawing from it from time to time, till} 
suddenly after a few days he comes to the end | 
of it. Cent by cent the seventy dollars have | 
all gone! So it is with the years of our life. | 
They who in early youth look upon the ‘sum 
of years they hope to live on earth—to them | 
there seems to be no end to their endurance. | 
But presently halt of them have been spent— | 
they are gone. And when they have come to | 
the last quarter how small seems the sum yet | 
unexpended, and of which small part they are | 
not sure! And how valuable the years’ then / 
become! They look forward upon them, and. 
count them over and over again, yet shrinking | 
constantly from the unpleasant reflection that 
we may be even there. ‘ We spend our years | 
as a tale that is told,” said the great wise writer. | 
We do more; we spend them as we do the | 
money we have nothing to show for after it is | 
gone. Unless we have done something towards 
making the public opinion which is governing 
the great world’s opinions we have done noth- 
ing. 

There is this consoling thought to those of us 
who find that other and younger men take pre- 
cedence and better represent the thought and 
opinions of to-day, and that is that our action 
has, even though we may not see it, moulded 
and formed the very opinions we hesitate to 
adopt. And if we find that the wealth we have 














and loved for many peg aso, merry 


highw: s built and , 
pena will this be > lying six feet deep in 
the old village graveyard : 

An digmachay contains a remarkable anec- 
dote of the decease of a farmer in the French 
province of Languedoc. He had amassed con- 
siderable wealth. One day he was ordered by 
the government to raise a considerable sum; as 
an excuse for not complying with the demand 
he pleaded extreme poverty, and resolved on 
hiding his treasure in such a manner as to 
escupe detection. He dug a kind of cave in 
his wine-cellar, which he made so large and 
deep that he used to go down to it with a ladder ; 
at the entrance of it was a door with a spring- 
lock on it, which, on shutting, would fasten of 
itself. He was suddenly missed, and diligent 
search was made after him; ponds were drawn, 
and every suggestion adopted that could reason- 
ably lead to his discovery, dead or alive. In a 
short time his house was sold; and the pur- 
chaser beginning to make some alterations, the 
workmen discovered a door in the wine-cellar 
with a key in the lock. On going down they 
found the farmer lying dead on the ground, 
with a candle-stick near him, but no candle in 
it. On searching farther they found the vast 
wealth he had amassed. He had entered his 
cave, the door had by some accident shut after 
him; and thus, being out of the call of any 
person, he perished for want of food in the 
midst of his treasure! — Norfolk County Ga- 
zette. 





” MISCELLANY. 


Tur Lone Dars.—(By W. D. Howells. )— 
Yes! they are here again, the long, long days, 
After the days of winter, pinched and white, 
Soon, with a thousand minstrels, comes the 
light, 

Late, the sweet robin-haunted dusk delays. 

But the long days that bring us back the flowers, 
The sunshine, and the quiet-dripping rain, 
And all the things we knew of spring, again, 

The long days bring not the long-lost long hours. 

The hours that now seem to have been each one 
A summer in itself, a whole life’s bound, 
Filled full of deathless joy—where, in his 

round, 

Have these forever faded from the sun? 

The fret, the fever, the unrest endures, 

But the time flies.......Oh, try, my little lad, 
Coming so hot and play-worn, to be glad 
And patient of the long hours that are yours! 


—Atlantic Monthly. 


Wowman’s RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE CHARAC- 
TER oF. Home.—As a rule, the whole tone of a 
home depends upon the woman at the head of 
it; the average home, not the poverty-stricken 
home, nor the wealthy home. In this average 
home, whether sunshine shall enter the rooms, 
whether the parlor shall be used and enjoyed, 
whether the table shall be invitingly spread, 
whether bright lights and bright fires shall give 
warmth and cheer on winter nights—whether, 
in brief, the home shall be an agreeable or a dis- 
agreeable place, is usually what the/woman de- 
termines. Men are powerless in/the matter. 
Some find solace for a dismal heme, in study ; 
some occupation in business; some submit with 
what patience they can; others are attracted 
by the cheer of the public house; and it is es- 
pecially young men who are apt, in conse- 
queace, to drift into bad company and bad hab- 
its. e 

TREASURES.— 

Friendship is a precious treasure, 
Use it well! 

Joy ’twill give you without measure ; 

Slight it not, and never blindly 

Treat it coldly or unkindly, 
Use it well! 

Honor is a precious jewel, 
Use it well! 

It is never cold and cruel ; 

It is warm, and kind, and cheering, 

Noble, steadfast, and endearing, 
Use it well! 

Truth’s a treasure great and glorious, 
Use it well! 

It will make your work victorious ; 

Better tar its riches olden 

Than the wealth that’s merely golden, 
Use it well! 

Courage is a mighty treasure, 
Use it well! 

It will give you strength and pleasure ; 

It will drive away all sadness 

By the conquering power of gladness, 
Use it well! 

Hope’s a gem with light undying, 
Use it well! 

While the hours are swiftly flying, 

Let its talismanic beauty 

Lead you on through paths of duty, 
Use it well! 

Moments are life’s richest treasures, 
Use them well! 

They will bring eternal pleasures, 

If we never treat them lightly, 

But improve them ever rightly, 
Use them well! 


Fun.—A placard in a Brooklyn barber’s shop- 
window announces ‘‘Boots blacked inside.” 
But must not that be very bad for the stockings ? 

*‘I say,” said a rough fellow to a fop with con- 
spicuous bow-legs, ‘‘I say, don’t you have to 
have your pantaloons cut with a circular saw?” 

It is good ground for divorce in St. Louis if a 
wife finds one hundred and thirteen love-letters 
from a red-headed woman in her husband’s 
pocket. 

A cautious Evansville reporter, in speaking 
of a man both of whose legs were cut off by a 
railroad train, says : ‘‘He will probably bea crip- 
ple for life.” 

Waiter (to old gent at restaurant, —Take 
any pastry, sir? Oid Gent (to waiter)—Yes; 
bring me a pancake. Will itbe long? Waiter 
-—No, sir; round. 

At a Brooklyn wedding, among the presents 
ostentatiously displayed, was a one-hundred- 
dollar bill, a present from the doting father to 
the darling daughter. After the guests had de- 
parted the old man coolly rolled up the bill and 
put it in his vest-pocket. and that was the end of 
it. 

Can Does Tark?—In the fall of 1861 my 
son, Sidney G——, entered the federal army, 


| leaving behind him two favorite dogs, both uf 


whom greatly lamented his absence. He was 
soon captured by the enemy and held a prisoner 
until the spring of 1862, when he was ex- 
changed, and on returning to his command 
came past the old homestead in the country, in 
Bollinger county, Mo. Both the dogs happened 
to be about 300 yards from the house. barking 
up a tree at a squirrel. After some time, how- 
ever, the smaller one became tired and came to 
the house, the large one remaining at the tree. 
The little fellow came bounding in the room 
where his young master, who had been so long 
absent, was sitting, and recognized him, and of 
course had quite a taking-on over him. The 
pleasure of once more meeting his kind master 
was too great to be enjoyed all alone; so he 
quickly turned his course in the direction of 
his companion in the woods, and in full speed 
made his way to the tree, and communicated to 
the large dog the tact of his young master’s ‘ar- 
rival home; when, in an instant, both the dogs 
were making for the house with all their might, 
the larger one, who had remained at the tree, 
taking the lead, and not slacking his speed until 
he bounded into the room where Sidney was. 
The strange part his story consists in the 
fact that the small dog not only communicated 
to the large one the fact that Sidney had come 
home, but in some way told him the identical 
room in which he would find him, as he ran 
round the house and in atthe very door where 
Sidney was sitting, without ever halting or even 
turning his head toward several other doors 
which he had to pass in making the circuit.— 
St. Louts Globe. 
Nosie Lives.— 
There are hearts that never falter 
In the battle fur the right; 
There are ranks which never alter 
Watching through the darkest night. 
And the agony of sharing 
In the fiercest of the strife 
Only gives a nobler daring, 
Only makes a grander lite. 
There are those who never weary 
Bearing suffering and wrong; 
Though the way is long and dreary 
It is vocal with their song; 
While their spirits in God's furnace, 
Bending to his gracious will, 
Are fashioned in a purer mould 
By his loving, matchless skill. 
There are those whose loving mission 
*Tis to bind the bleeding heart; 
And to teach the calm submission 
Where the pain and sorrow smart. 
They are angels, bearing to us 
Love's rich ministry of peace ; 
While the night is nearing to us 
And life's bitter trials cease. 
There are those who battle slander, 
Envy, jealousy and hate ; 
Who would rather die than pander 
To the passions of earth’s great; 
And no earthly power can crush them, 
They dread not the tyrant’s frown ; 
Neither fear ner favor hush them, 
Never bind their spirits down. 


These, these alone are truly great; 
These are the conquerors of fate; 
These truly live, ov never die, 
But, clothed with immortality, 
When they shall lay their armor down, 
Shall enter and obtain the crown. 


Cumese Kires.—It is not our purpose in the 
present paper to attempt a description of the 
contents of Chinese shops generally, though 
much might be written on the subject, but we 
cannot refrain from saying a word about the 
kite-shops of Pekin other large cities; for 
we fancy that no other country can boast of 
shops specially devoted to the manufacture and 
sale of these articles, which in the celestial em- 
pire are a source of endless amusement, not 
merely to boys of all ages, but also, strange as 
it may seem, to middle-aged and gray-headed 
old men. A foreigner, on first entering one of 
these establishments, which are often on a large 
‘scale, must be sorely puzzled to know where he 
has got to, for he finds himself surrounded by a 
heterogeneous collection of articles of almost 
every imaginable shape and size, all of which, 
on closer investigation, he will find to be kites. 
Some of them are of large serpentine shape, 
while some represent huge goggle-eyed specta- 
cles, and others various kinds of fish, birds 
and butterflies, and animals of ali sorts. For 
the benefit of our juvenile readers we may men- 
tion that Chinese kites never have tails attached 
to them. Sir John Davis’s remarks about kites 
will be read with interest: ‘‘In kite-flying,” he 
says, ‘‘the Chinese certainly excel all others, 
both in the various construction of their kites, 
and the heights to which they make them rise. 
They have a very thin as well as tough sort of 
paper, made o: refuse silk, which, in combina- 
tion with the split bamboo, is excellently adapted 
to the purpose. The kites are made to assume 
every possible shape, and at some distance it is 
impossible occasionally to distinguish them from 
real birds. By means of round holes, supplied 
with vibrating cords, or other substances, they 
contrive to produce a loud, humming noise, some- 
thing like that of a top, occasioned by the rapid 
passage of the air as it is opposed to the kite. 
Ata particular season of the year not only boys, 
but grown men, take a part in this amusement, 
and the sport sometimes consists in trying to 
bring each other’s kites down by dividing the 
strings.” The season here referred to is that of 
a festival which occurs on the ninth day of the 
ninth Chinese moon (corresponding with the 
latter part of October), and which is called 
Chung yang chieh, or Teng kao (literally, ‘‘As- 
cending high”). On this occasion, another 
writer telis us, some people ‘‘make variegated 
fancy kites, which, after amusing themselves 
with them, they let fly wherever the wind may 
carry them, and give their kites and cares at 
once to the wind.—All the Year Round. 


A Voice From THE CueRRY-TrEE.—(By 
George W. Bungay. )— 
“You are a little thief!” I said 
To robin red-breast blithe and fut; 
‘You stole my cherries ripe and red; 
Now, what have you to say to that? 
You need not say you must be fed— 
Begone, or you'll get ‘tit for tat.’” 
In songful speech he softly said, 
His bosom glowing like the morn: 
‘“‘I take my pay in cherries red 
For working in your vines and corn; 
That is the way I earn my bread; 
Pray drive me not away with scorn. 
‘‘My sweetest strair I sing for you, 
Morning and evening from my croft.” 
And then his brown wings shook the dew 
In showers from his green organ-loft. 
‘‘Before you sing your last adieu,” 
I said, in accents slow and soft, 
‘‘Sweet robin, eat my cherries red; 
I will not call you thief again; 
You fairly earn your daily bread; 
Long as you please, blithe bird, remain; 
Unless our chorister is fed 
He will not cheer us with his strain.” 
Now, every year, when spring returns, 
He perches on the tallest tree, 
And there his tinted bosom burns 
While he sings songs of cheer for me. 
He works and sings, and well he earns 
The fruit he picks in ecstasy. 
Under the porch above the door, 
Unharmed he built his cabin nest, 
And there his callow nestlings four 
Are sheltered under his red breast. 
Soon they wiil sing, for they encore 
His solo when he sings his best. 


“Tue AMERICAN Pitcrims.”—A part of the 
‘‘American pilgrims” have arrived in Rome, and 
the rest will soon be here. They found their 
way, coming from the railroad station, impeded 
by the crowd returning from the military review 
of yesterday, and could not but have received 
an impression of surprise at the animated move- 
ment in the streets of this ‘‘dead Rome.” Very 
soon they will go to the Vatican to present their 
offering to the Pope, and, perhaps, be allowed, 
as a compensation, the high honor of kissing his 
foot. Most of them will not be surprised at the 
marvelous splendor and luxury of the ‘‘prison” 
in which the Jesuits have cruelly shut the Holy 
Father up; for the marble stairs and walls, and 
gilding and painting, and wealth of-art-decora- 
tions of the pontifical palace have been so often 
described that they are well-known to all the 
world, except to the lowest grade of stupid ig- 
noramuses who have not learned to read a news- 
paper or a book. Instead of carrying away 
straws from the Pope’s prison-bed, these ‘‘pil- 
grims” will be able to give eloquent accounts of 
the long lines of servants of every grade, in 
their gorgeous liveries, filling the halls and pas- 
sages of the stately dwelling of him who claims 
to succeed and worthily represent the humble 
fisherman of Galilee. If the pilgrims wander 
much about Rome they will see a city which is 
gradually being licked into form very different 
from the same city under Papal rule. But credit 
must be given for this to the new government, 
which has taken in hand the serious work of giv- 
ing to thie society what is recognized as civiliza- 
tion in advanced countries. If our friends from 
America wish to see a specimen of the Roman 
province unchanged, or very much as it was un- 
der infallible clerical management, they must pay 
visits to such places as Velletri, and twenty oth- 
er towns and villages among the mountains or 
on the plains within fifty miles of this center of 
Catholic Christendom. There they will find 
squalor and rags, dilapidated houses, with none 
of the comforts, conveniences, or even decen- 
cies, of life; the streets unpaved and full of reek- 
ing filth, and the people in indolence and igno- 
rance lying like dogs before the doors of their 
habitations. Worse than this, they will find the 
region infested with brigands catching up the 
best prizes among those upon whom they can 
lay their hands, to hold their lives as the price 
of a reward from their agonized friends—a habit 
so fixed in the character of the population by 
generations of bad rule that the law and the po- 
lice, making their actual supreme effort, are not 
able to eradicate the evil.—Cor. N. Y. Times. 


Birps oF Passace.— 
From uplands, brown and shorn, 
The lark greets not the morn; 
Silent are all earth’s sweet, inysterious voices; 
No water-lily gleams 
Beside the reedy streams: 
No more in leafy grove the thrush rejoices. 
Under December skies 
Coldly the white frost lies 
On gnarled roots, by primrose stars forsaken ; 
Afar in southern bowers 
The birds, 'mid alien flowers, 
Memories of home in exiled hearts awaken. 
By cities overthrown 
Their shadowy wings have gone, 
By many a classic vale and snow-wreathed 
mountain ; 
Or over cesert lands, 
Where, amid burning sands, 
Green palm-trees wave beside some lonely foun- 
tain. 
The many-blossomed spring 
With her soft spell will bring 
Their woodland notes back to her leafy alleys ; 
The music to the brooks, 
In many rustic nooks, 
And blue forget-me-nots to thymy valleys. 
The tender springing corn, 
The blossom to the thorn, 
The silver dews, she calls with voice enchanted ; 
But not the faces gone, 
With many an angel tone 
And vanished smile, by which our homes are 
haunted. 
Beneath the summer's glow, 
As under winter's snow, 
Calmly they sleep for whom our hearts are 
yearning; 
Ne’er from that far-off land 
By airs celestial fanned, 
With leaves and flowers like wandering birds 
returning. 
—The Argosy. 


CLotHinG oF ‘‘Seventy-Six.”—The people 
of America, in 1776, were respectably clad. 


| Their store of clothing was abundant, many of 


the fabrics used were elegant, and the fashion 
of their dress was frequently very stately. 
Pantaloons were not yet in vogue, but instead 
there were breeches of leather, buckskin, worst- 
ed, homespun, stockinet, black and brown broad- 
cloth, plush and velvet, for winter; and for sum- 
mer, of linen, cotton, nankeen, white dimity 
and drilling. Dress-coats, surtouts and great 
coats were made of bear-skin, buckskin, home- 
spun, denim, wilton, broadcloth, velvet and 
sagathy (a kind of serge), and cloaks of camlet, 
broadcloth and kersey. Their vests were of 
linen, twilled cotton, diaper. white dimity, serge, 
broadcloth and velvet; their gloves of leather 








and yarn; their hats of felt, castor and velvet; 
their shirts of linen, cotton, homespun and tow; 


their stockings of woollen, cotton and linen. 
For boots and shoes almost every householder 
had in his house whole dressed culf-skins and 
sides of sole and other leather. Such were the 
materials of which the garments of the men of 
“Seventy-six” were made; and they bespeak 
comfort in every case, and dignified respecta- 
bility in most. apparel of the ladies was 
still more varied, and exhibits their characteris- 
tic love of gay colors and delicate fabrics. The 
assortiaent presented in these old inventories is 
fairly bewildering. Judging by them, the ladies 
of those days must all have considered caps and 

rons indispensable to their toilets, the hum- 
blest among them having been the possessors of 
aw indefinite number of each, the former having 
been made for the most part of cambric, taffeta, 
millinet, gauze and linen, and the latter of lawn, 
holland-linen, taffeta, muslin, millinet, down 
through the gamut to check, homespun and tow. 
Their hats, bonnets and hoods were. of beaver, 
satin and bright-colored silks and velvets; their 
cloaks of worsted, broadcloth, camlet, gay-col- 
ored silks, white and black satin, purple and 
black and blue velvet, and especially of brilliant 
scarlet flannel or cloth. Their dresses were 
formed of an endless variety of materials. The 
common short gown, which seems to have been 
generally affected when they were not in full 
toilet, was of kersey, holland-linen, worsted, 
wilton, calamanco (a stuff resembling prunella), 
check, homespun and linsey-woolsey. Their 
long gowns were of check, striped cotton, 
worsted, striped homespun, calico, ‘‘bougliten” 
calico, muslin, chintz, outside chintz lined with 
calico, white holland, blue and striped holland, 
black and blue durant (the fabric known ag 
‘‘everlasting”), groset, bombazine, blue and 
black russel (a species of linsey-woolsey), mo- 
reen, poplin, French tabby, velvet, and of lute- 
string, white, crimson and other colored silks 
and satins. For the hands they wore gloves of 
thread, knit stuffs, silk, and leather; their stock- 
ings were of thread, cotton, muslin, yarn, linen, 
worsted and silk; and their shoes were of cloth, 
prunella, calamanco, leather and silk. Shawls 
were of cloth, cashmere and taffeta; handker- 
chiefs and kerchiefs abounded in their ward- 
robes, and were of linen, cambric, taffeta, mus- 
lin, gauze, and Barcelona ané other thin silks. 
Of shifts and petticoats their supply was nearly 
inexhaustible, some ladies recounting the loss 
of twelve, fifteen and twenty of each, the former 
having been constructed of homespun and mus- 
lin, but chiefly of fine five-and-six-hundred linen, 
and the latter of linsey, tow, flannel, kersey, 
dimity, bombazine and calamancy.— Harpers’, 
for July. 


Fourts or Jury Opr.—(By Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. )— 
Oh, tenderly the haughty day 
Fills his blue urn with fire ; 
One morn is in the mighty heaven, 
And one in our desire. 


The cannon booms from town to town, 
Our pulses are not less; * 

The joy-bells chime their tidings down, 
Which children’s voices bless. 


For he that flung the broad blue fold 
O’er mantling land and sea, 

One-third part of the sky unrolled 
For the banner of the free. 


The men are ripe of Saxon kind 
To build an equal state; 

To take the statue from the mind, 
And make of duty fate. 


United States! the ages plead— 
Present and past, in under-song— 
Go, put your creed into your deed, 
Nor speak with double tongue. 
For sea and land don’t understand, 
Nor skies without a frown, 
See rights for which the one hand fights 
By the other cloven down. 


Be just at home, then reach beyond 
Your charter o’er the sea; 

And make the broad Atlantic pond 
A ferry of the free. 

And, henceforth, there shall be no chain, 
Save underneath the sea; 

The wires shall murmur through the main 
Sweet songs of liberty. 


The conscious stars accord above, 
The waters wild below, 

And under, through the cable wove, 
Her fiery errands go. 


For He that worketh high and wise, 
Nor pauses in his plan, 

Will take the sun out of the skies 
Ere freedom out of man. 


Tue Trutu apout Skiprer [RESON OF Man- 
BLEHEAD.—Plain, honest folk don’t know about 
poetic license, and I have often heard the poet’s 
conduct in the matter of Skipper Ireson’s ride 
characterized with profane severity. He unwit- 
tingly departed from the truth in various par- 
ticulars. The wreck did not, as the ballad re- 
cites, contain any of ‘this own towns-people.’ 
Moreover, the most of those it did contain were 
saved by a whale-boat from Provincetown. It 
was off Cape Cod, and not in Chaleur’s Bay, 
that the wreck was deserted, and the desertion 
was in this wise: It was in the night that the 
wreck was discovered. In the darkness and the 
heavy sea it was impossible to give assistance. 
When the skipper went below he ordered the 
watch to lie by the wreck till ‘‘dorning,” but the 
watch willfully disobeyed, and afterward, to 
shield themselves, laid all the blame upon the 
skipper. Then came the tarring and feathering. 
The women, whose role in the ballad is so strik- 
ing, had nothing to do with it. The vehicle 
was not a cart, but a dory; and the skipper, in- 
stead of being contrite, said, ‘‘I thank you for 
your ride.” I asked one of the skipper’s con- 
temporaries what the effect was on the skipper. 
‘‘Cowed him to death,” said he; ‘‘cowed him to 
death.” He went skipper again the next year, 
but never afterward. He had been dead only a 
year or two when Whittier’s ballad appeared. 
His real name was not Floyd, as Whittier sup- 
poses, but Benjamin, ‘‘Flood,” being no corrup- 
tion, but one of those nicknames that were not 
the exception, but the rule, in the old fishing 
days. For many years before his death the old 
man earned a precarious living by dory-fishing 
in the bay, and selling his daily catch from a 
wheelbarrow. When old age and blindness 
overtook him, and his last trip was made, his 
dory was hauled up into the lane before his 
house, and there went to rot and ruin. This 
solitary dory-fishing is the last resort of many 
an ancient fisherman. A few days ago I found 
one of these in his eighty-fifth year splitting up 
his dory for fire-wood. It was a sad job for him. 
He had followed the sea for seventy-seven years. 
He could still row and fish, he said, as well as 
ever, but his sight was getting dim. 

One of the most persistent superstitions of the 
town attaches to the vicinity of Skipper Ireson’s 
dwelling. Time was when hundreds of people 
were ready to aver that they had heard in this 
vicinity the Screeching Woman’s doleful and 
heart-breaking cry. The story was that once 
upon a time a pirate crew had landed at the 
cove, bringing a woman with them. For one 
hundred and fifty years, on the anniversary of 
her outrageous death, at dead of night, her cries 
for help could be distinctly heard. But while 
this, with many kindred superstitions, was the 
staple of the old wives’ evening talk, and senta 
curdling horror through the young folks’ veins, 
it is remarkable that the witchcraft delusion 
which made such havoc only four «niles away 
was here quite innocuous. One Marblehead wo- 
man was accused before the Salem courts, and 
suffered death for reasons too absurdly gross 
tor ears or eyes polite. 

The hoarse refrain of Whittier’s ballad is the 
best-known example of the once famous Marble- 
head dialect, and it is not a bad one. To what 
extent this dialect was peculiar to Marblehead 
it might be difficult to determine. Largely, no 
doubt, it was inherited from English ancestors. 
Its principal delight consisted in pronouncing o 
for a,and a foro. For example, if an old-fash- 
ioned Marbleheader wished to say ‘“‘he was born 
in a barn,” he would say, *‘I was barn in a born.” 
The e also was turned into a, and even into o, 
andthe v intow. ‘*That vessel’s stern” became 
“that wessel’s starn,” or ‘‘storn.” I remem- 
ber a school-boy declaiming from Shakspeare, 
‘Thou little walliant great in willainy.” There 
was a great deal of shortening. The fine name 
Crowninshield became Grounsel, and Florence 
became Flurry, and a Frenchman named Blanc- 
pied found himself changing into Blumpy. 
Endings in une and tng were alike changed into 
in. Misfortune was misfartin, and fishing was 
always fishin. There were words peculiar to 
the place. One of these was planchment for 
ceiling. Crim was another, meaning to shud- 
der with cold, and there was aq adjective crim- 
my. Still another was clitch, meaning to stick 
badly, surely an onomatopoetic word that should 
be naturalized before it is too late. Some of 
the swearing, too, was neither by the throne 
nor fvot-stool, such as ‘‘Dahst my eyes!” and 
‘‘Godfrey darmints.” The ancient dialect in all 
its purity is now seldom used. It crops out 
here-and-there sometimes where least expected, 
and occasionally one meets with some old vet- 
eran whose speech has lost none of the ancient 
savor.—John W. Chadwick, in Harper's. 


Anti-Stavery Dars.— Anecdotes of Ben 

Yade.—How strangely the proceedings of the 
Senate before the war now read! The Lecomp- 
ton bill is under consideration, and Mr. Toombs, 
of Georgia, referring to the minority—of which 
Mr. Wade is one, says: ‘‘ The majority have 
rights and duties; and I trust there is fidelity 
enough to themselves, and their principles, and 
the country, in the majority, to stand together 
at all hazards, and crush this factious minority.” 
Instantly Mr. Wade is on his feet, and, shaking 
his fist at Toombs, roars out: ‘‘ Have a care, 
have a care, sir; you can’t crush me nor my 
people. You can never conquer us; we will 
die first. I may fall here in the Senate cham- 
ber, but I will never make any compromise 


and outvote me; but, so help me God! I will 
neither compromise nor be crushed.” Then 
there is confusion and excitement, and one of 
those violent scenes so common in those days; 
but Mr. Wade stands firm, and bears his State 
roudly forward in the face of the whole Slave 
wer. 

The Senate is proceeding quietly, and Mr. 
Evans, of South Carolina, a grave and good old 
man, is speaking of the Anti Slavery doctrines, 
and exhibiting a copy of Garrison’s Liberator 
with its horrible pictures of slavery. Turning 
to Mr. Wade, who sat near him, the Senator 
asks: ‘‘Is it not too bad that such a paper 
should be allowed-to exist? Why do not the 
authorities of the United States suppress such 
a slanderous and disreputable sheet? Can it 
be possible that any patriotic citizen of the 
North will tolerate such an abomination?” 
Senator Wade puts on his spectacles, and, 
looking at the title of the paper, exclaims, in 
surprise: ‘‘Why, Senator Evans, in Ohio we 
consider that one of our best family papers.” 
There is a roar, and even Southern Senators 
hold their sides. All laugh but Evans, who has 
great respect for Wade, and who, as he turns 
sadly away, says: ‘I am sorry to bear you say 
80, Mr. Wade; it shows whither we are drift- 
ing. 

On another occasion a Senator had just said 

to Mr. Wade, ‘If you don’t stop your Abolition 
doctrines you will break up the Union; the 
Southern men will secede, sir.” Mr. Wade, 
holding out his hand, with a comical expres- 
sion on his countenance, says : “Good-by, Sen- 
ator, if you are going now; and I pray you don’t 
delay a moment on my account.” 
: It*is a hot day in the Senate, and everybody 
is mad. Wade has just collided with Douglas, 
and Pugh, Wade’s own colleague, comes to the 
help of the great Illinoisan. Perhaps he thinks 
now is the time to crush the Ohio Abolitionist 
who overshadows himin the Senate. At all 
events, Pugh, who is a man of both ability and 
respectability, rises and taunts Wade with a 
question relative to his belief in the common 
brotherhood of mankind. ‘I have,” says Wade, 
“always heretofore believed in the doctrine of 
the Declaration of Independence, that all men 
are born free and equal; but of late it appears 
that some men are born slaves, and, I regret to 
say, they are not black, so all the world might 
know them.” As he says this Wade levels 
his finger at Pugh, and for several moments 
stands pointing at him in silence, with a scowl 
and expression of ferociousness never seen on 
his face before. Slowly the index-finger falls, 
and the burly Senator sinks back into his seat 
amid profound silence in the chamber. 

The Kansas-Nebraska bill is up, and Wade 
has just said: ‘I know very well with what a 
yell of triumph the passage of this bill will be 
hailed, both in the South and in Pandemonium.” 
Brown, of Mississippi, a small, dwarftish-look- 
ing man, interrupting: ‘‘Do you know what is 
going onthere?” [Laughter.] Senator Wade: 
“I do not pretend to know precisely what is on 
foot there, but I think it is pretty evident that 
there is a very free communication between this 
chamber and Purgatory, and, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, I see the dwarfish medium by which 
that communication is kept up.” [Great laugh- 
ter, and a voice on the Southern side: ‘I guess 
he’s got you, Brown!”)} 

The same day Mr. Badger, a Senator from 
North Carolina, is drawing a glowing picture 
of slavery. He says he has been nursed by a 
black woman, and grown from childhood to 
manhood under her care: He loves his old 
black mammy; and now, if he was going to 
Kansas or Nebraska, and the opponents of this 
bill succeed in prohibiting slavery there, he 
cannot take his old mammy with him. Turning 
to Mr. Wade, he says, plaintively: ‘Surely, 
you will not prevent me from taking my old 
mammy with me?” ‘Certainly not,” replied 
Wade, with a ludicrous tone of voice; ‘but 
that is not the difficulty in the mind of the 
Senator. It is because, if we make the Terri- 
tories free, he cannot sell his old mammy when 
he has got her there.” Again there is a roar, 
and Badger’s plaintiveness and tears become 
ridiculous, 

Now Wade is arguing to show that slaves are 
not property in the constitutional meaning of 
the term. He says: “If a man carries his 
horse out of a slave-State into a free one he 
does not lose his property-interest in him; but, 
is he carries his slave into a free State the law 
makes him free.” Senator Butler, interrupt- 
ing: ‘Yes, but they won’t stay with you; they 
love us so well they will run off and come back 
in spite of your boasted freedom.” Mr. Wade. 
smilingly: ‘‘Oh, yes, Senator! I know they 
love you 8o well you have to make a fugitive- 
slave law to catch them.” [Roars of laughter. ] 





OLD COLONY LINE 
Nantucket & Martha’s 
Vineyard, 


VIA WOOD'S HOLE. 


—— 


Only Seven Miles Steam Ferriage. No 


Sea Sickness. 


Express Trains Running Alongside the 
Steamers, 
AND NO CHANGE OF CARS. 


EXCURSION TICKETS. 


Bostonto Oak Bluffs and return. 
Boston to Nantucket and return 


BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH. 

Leave Boston for Oak Bluffs and Katama, 8.00, 
11.30 Ex.. A. M., 4, Ex., P. M. 

Leave Boston for Nantucket, 11.30, Ex., A. M. 

Daily Sundavs excepted. 

Tickets for sale at office of Fall River Line, 3 Old 
State House; and at Old Colony Depot. 

Ask for Tickets via Wood’s Hole. 

july4 4t J.R. KENDRICK, Supt. O. C. R. R. 


PALMERS 
JACQUELINE 


CORSET! 


THE 


THIS IS MOST 


PERFECT-FITTING CORSET 
Ever Offered to the Public! 


It has received the highest testimonials from many 
ladies of this city, who have tried it, and say “It is 
the Best FirrinG Corset we have ever tried.” 

Dressmakers recommend it as being the best Cor- 
set to fit a Dress over, because it is cut in sucha 
manner that the front and back seams fit like seams 
to a dress, 

And it is superior to any other Corset now in use, 
because its peculiar style of cutting gives sufficient 
fullness at the bosom, without folding at the top; 
gradually and ciosely fitting to and over the hips; is 
longer front and back than ordinary Corsets, and in 
fact is the only Corset cut in this form. 

We ask particular attention to our method of fast- 
ening BONES in our Corset, acknowledged superior 
to any other. 

We use nothing but the best material in its con- 
struction. Wedo not use anything but the very best 
quality of WHALEBONE. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


EMERSON LELAND & CO., 


17 BOYLSTON STREET. 
3t 





Which gives brilliancy to the Parlor Organ, is found 
only in those of GEO, WOODS & CO. 

These remarkable instruments have created much 
enthusiasm among musicians by their great capacity 
for musical effects. 

All interested should call on or address GEO. 


’ 


WOODS & CO., Cambridgeport. Mass..20 minutes 


rectly by the Factory. 2t 
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WILLIAM DOOGUE, 


FLORIST, 


ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh Ever 
Morning. 
800 HYACINTHS, Showing 
Stems, in Pots and Glasses. 
5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (first quality). 
500 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let for Dec- 
orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties, 
re ded to with 
Orders by Express or Telegraph atten w 
panctuality. Open to the Public from 6 A.M.to 10 P.M 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
670 Washington Street. 


Flowering 











with any such mer. You may bring a majority 


APNE OEE BT ITN LM 
. a 








ride from Revere House, in horse-cars passing di- 





feb7ti WM. DOOGUE, Proprietor. 


MANUFACTURERS’ 


Furniture 


WAREROOMS. 
ALL GOODS SOLD 


—AT THE— 


LOWEST 
Manufacturers’ Prices 


‘BEAL & HOOPER 


Announce that, at their New Warerooms, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, 


Corner of Washington Street, and 


95 and 97 Friend Street, 


They have one of the largest and most complete 
stocks of 


ELEGANT BLACK WALNUT 


CHAMBER SETS, 


AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS FURNITURE, 


At less prices than a similar class of work was ever 
offered in Boston, and purchasers will find it for their 
interest to examine the stock and prices. 
_We are also prepared, in our Retail Department, to 
ive estimates for Drapery and Curtain Work, hav- 
ing engaged the services of a first-class artist for 
that purpose. mayl6é 


Ginger Ale. 


MOSES FAIRBANKS & 6O., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Soda, Mineral Water, Syrups, Bel- 
fast Ginger Ale, 
ALSO WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Ale, Porter, Cider and Lager Beer, 


IN BOTTLES, BARRELS AND HALF BARRELS 


They Wake a Specialty 


—oF— 


STOCK ALE IN KEGS FOR FAMILY USE. 


—ALSO OF— 


CINCER ALE, 


which is distinguished for its richness and fullness 
of flavor. 


4a Orders from dealers and families supplied with 
promptness, and 


AT LOWEST PRICES! 


MOSES FAIRBANKS & C0, 


Howard Athenaeum Building, Howard st., 
BOSTON. 
MOSES FAIRBANKS. LEVI FAIRBANKS. 0.8. NEALE. 
july4 4t 
June Lith. 


THE 


WAKEFIELD RATTAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


NUMMER FURNITURE 


—FOR— 


Seaside Cottages, 
Mountain Villas, 


City and Country Houses, 
New and Beautitul Styles. 


CHAIRS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
SOFAS AND RECLINING CHAIRS, 
WORK-TABLES AND BASKETS, 
FLOWER-STANDS, 
FIRE-W0OD HOLDERS, ETC. 
BASKETS OF EVERY KIND, 
MATS AND MATTING, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
BROOMS, ETC., 


Have removed their Office and Salesroom to 


84 to 98 CANAL STREET, 


—AND— 
173 to 177 FRIEND ST., 
BOSTON. st 


june20 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
MESSRS. M. ENGLEHARDT & CO, 


Proprietors of the well-known RESTAURANT and 
CAFE, lately established at Nos. 19 and 21 Hawley 
street, beg leave to inform the public that they have, 
at gr at expense, secured the services of one of the 
most famous Cooks trom Europe—one who with great 
success served as chief in the 


Hotel of the Four Seasons at Wiesbaden ; 
and all the viands in our establishment will be pre- 
pared under his sole direction. They have also en- 
gaged competent assistants, and can now promise to 
their patrons the 

Very Best Dishes served in Boston. 

As the matter of attending to the wants of guests 
with promptness and with scrupulous care is a great 
desideratum—without which the most generous pro- 
vision and the most artistic cookery may fail to please 
—they have furthermore engaged as manager of their 
Restaurant the late 


Chief Steward of the Astor House, N. Y. 


With this *reérganization of the cabinet,” the pro- 
prietors are confident of making this a 


MODEL RESTAURANT, 


and of securing »s large a body of patrons and of 
triends as their rooms can accommodate. — tf jyll 


- $100,000. 
METROPOLITAN RAILROAD CO. 


Seven Per Cent. Bonds, 
DUE 1884. 
Interest April and October. 


Issued under an Act of the Legislature, 
approved May 9%, 1874. 


FOR SALE AT 
TREASURER’S OFFICE, 


No. 94 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. ects 


julyll 
; Established 18418. 
CHAS. H. BRUCE, 
604 & 606 WASHINGTON ST., 
BOSTON. 


SPECIALTY, 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Wire Sereens and Mosquito Bars. 


“Havana 
JOHN L. STEVENSON & CO., 
"2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 


Wine Dealers. 


may9 tf 


BECK BROTHERS, 


STOCK BROKERS, 
(SUCCESSORS TO DUPEE, BECK & SAYLES,) 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


20 EXCHANGE PLACE, 


FORMERLY LINDALL STREET. 


Boston, July 1. tf julyll 


WOLLASTON 
TEGHTS ! 


-ONLY SIX MILES FROM BOSTON! 


On the Best Railroad Running out 
of Boston ! 


THE BEST LOCATION WITHIN FIFTY 
MILES OF BOSTON ! 


The Best place to live in in 
the State! 


Has the Best Schools in the Country! 


The most Charming View of Land and Sea 
in America! 


The best-built Village, as a 
whole, in the World! 


a@@ Free Pass for Three Years tu all house 
owners. 

FREE TICKETS furnished to all wishing to visit 
the place. 


GEORGE F. PINKHAM, General Agent. 
Office No. 3 State St., 


may9 BOSTON. tf 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 

The most Durable.} 

The most Convenient. 

In every respect worthy of the most implicit con‘- 
dence. Warehouses: 

2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


june6 tf 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,) 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atuend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. mayl 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Sil 


Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 

Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will find 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 

We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haireloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & 60,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


jy4-3m FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON. 


(Organized February 1, 1844.] 


Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873........$11,000,172 O38 
Deduct surplus to be distributed 475,000 00 
L@AVING..0ccccccccccecccsccercccees $10,525,172 O33 
As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy | 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth, 

AMOUREAC risk. 6. ccc cKcccceese $66,014,355 0O 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to $20,000. 


The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 
lst—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 

adequate rate of premium; and, 
2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 

The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $353.232,83 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. ‘This item is not availed of 1n the 
capital, as above presented. 

For pemphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past twenty-nine 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its | 
agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, | 
Secretary. Counsel. | 

W.W. MORELAND, M.D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 
JOHN SULLY, General Agent. 


j 
| 
july4 | 


NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. _ 


Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 
Cash Assets exceeding §9300,000. | 


CONTINENTA) INSURANCE COMPANY, | 
OF NEW YORK, 
Cash Assets Exceeding $2,000,000, | 
Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid by the North 
American. | 
Lesson of the Great Fire—Divide your Risks.” | 
Dwellings and Furniture insured for one. three or five 
years. 
DIRECTORS, | 
Silas Peirce, Ezra C. Dyer, Josiah G. Abbott, | 
C. Henry Parker, Sam’! E. Sawyer, T. Jef’'n Coolidge, 
John Jeffries, Jr., Sampson Reed, F. L. Richardson, | 
A.A. Wellington, Franklin Haven, A. [. Benyon, 
Jacob Sleeper, John Brew-ter, Addison L. Clarke. 
Benj. E. Bates, Albert Bowker, Matthew Bartlett, 
Paul Adams, Henry A. Whitney. Seth Turner. 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presidect. 
E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretary. ly may2 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Cash Fund, Nov. 1, 1873, $260,000, 


AND EVERY LOss PAID IN FULL. | 


Surplus over re-insurance, over eenere) 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. | 


Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 


BOSTON OFFICE 
No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town. 
ISRAEI. W. MUNROE, 
CHAS, A. HOV «AND, Secretary. 








resident. 





i 
| 
| 


March 21, 1874. th june20 


| x pr25-3m. 


THE GREAT 
New European System 


—OF— 


MEDICAL ELECTRICITY ! 


DRS. WM. & EMMA HARDINGE BRITTEN 
Beg to annvunce that they have now increased 
facilities for extending their eminently successful 
practice, and will be enabled to treat many patients 
whom they have hitherto been obliged to decline. 
Cure or bevetit guaranteed for every form of dis- 
euse, however hopeless. 

The most obscure conditions of the humay system 
detected by the WONDERFUL and INFALLIBLE ELEC- 
TRICAL CRANIAL DIAGNOSIS. 


155 West Brookline Street. 


mayl6 (SECOND DooR FROM TREMONT ST.) tf 


Coburn, Lang & Co., 


THE AMERICAN 


GINGER ALE 


A heaithy and popular beverage, containing no Alco- 
hol or Spirits. 


A DELICIOUS SUMMER DRINK } 


For sale by all Grocers and the trade generally. 
Also Manufacturers of 


SODA AND MINERAL WATER, 


SARSAPARILLA and GINGER BEER, 
And dealers in MASSEY, COLLINS & CO’S 


PHILADELPHIA ALE & PORTER. 
PURE APPLE CIDER, 
And LAGER BEER. 


Also Frank Jones’ Portsmouth Golden Ale, and Car- 
bonated and Cream Ale. 


100 Worcester street, ’) 
Depot, 56 Milby street, 4 
(Formerly 116 Water street.) 9 


ANES PLOW COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Lnuplements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 

Sieeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Quincy Hall, Boston; 

and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


BOSTON. 
mayso 


jaly4 
“ PASHIONS.” 
Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 


—FOR— 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE OHILDREN. 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 


#a- SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUI. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


july4 13t 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’s, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The aree 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


5821 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
june6 


REAL ESTATE. 


S. P, TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


Place. 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


sept7 
HUGH FLOOD, 
House, Sign and Freseo Painter, 


19 Province Street, 
and 14 Chapman Place, 
Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 


Se Having enlarged premises. has increased fa- 
cilities for doing businese A specialty made of 
sigps and Decorations tf mars 


CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1585 
Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
TEAS, — 


SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Ete., 
For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satisfactory. 
Bag PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MAKKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. tt June6 


BANKERS. 


KIQDER, PEABODY & C0., 


40 state Street, 
DEALERS IN 

EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 

OLD COLONY RAILROAD CO. SEVEN PER_ 
CENT. BONDS, Due 18904, Interest March 
and September, Coupon or Regi-ter, for 
Sale. 


tf june6 


J. P. PLUMER & CO., 
PRINTERS, 

Engravers and Stationers, 

No. 28 SCHOOL STREET, 
BOSTON. tf 
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J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &ee 
1386 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
J. LL. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER 
junes tf 


FIN E-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrayings and Chromos, 





} with retail prices affixed, seut by mail on receipt of 


ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMON'T STREET, BOSTON. 
julyll 3m 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 

Invite the attention of the public to the superio 
tacilities of their rooms (including a°BassENGER, 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lights 
&c.,) as well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 
graphs they are now making. These pictures com- 
bine -ome of the latest improvements in French and 
German Photography, and are believed to be superior 
to anything produced in the city. tf june20 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


Cy Faeees RICHARDSON & 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, 4&6 
IMPORTERS OF . 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston. 


CLOTHING, ETC. — 





cO., 





WHItEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
3 Winturop Sq. anv 36 Oris St,, Boston. 


C. V. WHITTFEY, A. Youne, 
H. 8. _— mch7-6m Cc. C, Goss. 
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Whereas the 
among fellow-cit 
through oblivion 
contrary to the us 
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be it enacted: Ti 
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army register, nor 
ors of the United 
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